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TODAY 

IN OKLAHOMA 


O ccasionally, we hear people say, 
“There’s never anything to do in 
Oklahoma in rhe summertime/’ Well, 
this issue of Oklahoma TODAY suggests 
at least 593 festivals, rodeos, outdoor 
concerts and all sorts of other excitement 
for the next couple of months. At least 
that’s how many Eydie Youngblood, 
who prepares our Entertainment Calen- 
dar, counts. 

If you’re around kids very much, 
you’ll know that a typical complaint is 
that all the fun things cost too much 
money, Ann Mundy helps out with plen- 
ty of suggestions of fun things to do for 
free, starting with a marathon jump-rope 
contest in r Tulsa. See page 20 for other 
ideas worth pursuing. 

Nearly every' amateur photogra- 
pher with a new camera takes photos of 
Oklahoma sunsets on the first roll or two 
of film. And even professional photogra- 
phers generally include photos of sun- 
rises and sunsets in their portfolios. 
Long-time friends who have moved 
away from Oklahoma say that one of the 
things they miss the most arc Oklahoma 
sunsets. 

So we were pleased when Bob Jenni 
agreed to write a story on how to photo- 
graph these Oklahoma phenomena. 
Bob, who teaches wildlife photography 
at Oklahoma City Community College, 
also conducts photography tours. In fact, 
his sunset photos on pages 14-17 were 
taken during a student tour. His next 
class begins in September for those 
interested. 

.Also known by many as “the snake 
man,” Bob established and maintained 
the reptile exhibit for the Oklahoma 
Zoological Society' for 1(1 years. An ex- 
pert on rattlesnakes, Bob owns one of 


the largest in the world. His 7-year-old 
pet weighs about 23 pounds. 

Cattle ranching in northwestern 
Oklahoma dates back to the 1870s when 
the area, generally east of the Panhandle 
and west of what is now Bartlesville, was 
known as the Cherokee Outlet or Chero- 
kee Strip. In fact, a five-year grazing 
lease at $100,000 a year was negotiated 
between the Cherokee Nation and 
members of the Cherokee Strip Live 
Stock Association in 1883. 

Cowboys, of course, looked after the 
cattle as they grazed over the open 
range. Today, many of the members of 
'The Cimarron Cowboys Association in 
Freedom are the descendants of these 
early -day cattlemen. The Cherokee 
Strip was opened to settlers in 1893, 
changing the face of the cow country 
forever. But most of the people in the 
Freedom area are still connected with 
the cattle business. They celebrate their 
heritage with an annual reunion and 
chuck wagon dinner, described on page 
10 . 

£*> \Ye have some real sharpies among 
our Oklahoma TODAY readers. The May- 
issue was barely in the mail when they 
began calling about the photo of Kym 
Wilson's butterfly (page 32). Leonard 
Howard of Muskogee was among the 
first, Kym said he thought it was a Tiger, 
and Mr. Howard, among others, de- 
clared it the more-abundant- in-Oklaho- 
ma Monarch. 

To settle this lepidopterous flutter, we 
called on Dr. Harley Brown, en tv mo logy 
professor at the University’ of Oklahoma. 
Dr. Brown says the Tiger Swallowtail 
butterfly is yellow and black, with the 
hind wing ending in a rounded projec- 
tion like a swallowtail. On the 


other hand, the Monarch, he says, is 
orange with a series of white spots on its 
wings’ edges. In the fall, thousands of 
Monarch® migrate south through Okla- 
homa toward Central America, and a few 
drift back, all pale and beaten, from cen- 
tral Mexico in the spring. 

So it looks like Kym Wilson caught a 
Monarch, not a Tiger, on film. Anyway, 
Kym, we still think the photo is special 

We hope you’re enjoying our 
newest department, Oklahoma Omni- 
bus, which will focus regularly on some 
unique or special characteristic of Okla- 
homa. Oklahoma’s red rose rocks, found 
mainly in Cleveland County, are fea- 
tured in this issue, and the bald cypress 
tree that grows in Southeastern Oklaho- 
ma was described in the May/] one issue. 
Let us know what you consider unique 
about our state. 

Oklahoma ! TODAY won an Addy 
Merit Award for the Winter 1983/84 is- 
sue from the 10th District of the highly 
prestigious American Advertising Feder- 
ation recently. We competed with maga- 
zines from Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and Oklahoma. If one of our outstanding 
writers or photographers lives in your 
town, I hope you’ll congratulate them,— 
Sue Carter 



Citizen Soldiers: Oklahoma’s Na- 
tional Guard; by Kenny A. Franks; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press; $19.95; 
$ 14.95 , paper. Oklahoma patriots have 
plenty to be proud of in the state’s fam- 
ous 45th (Thunderbird) Division: Up 
until Vietnam, the division boasted more 
combat days than any other American 
military' unit. Oklahoma Th underbirds 
saw’ action in Sicily, Salerno, bloody An- 
zio and southern Europe during World 
War II, and at Luke the Gook’s Castle, 
T-Bone, Old Baldy and Outpost Eerie in 
Korea. 

Kenny Franks tells the story of the 
45th, which contained soldiers from Col- 
orado, New Mexico and Arizona — as 
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well as Oklahoma — until after World 
War II, when it became an all-Oklahoma 
unit. He also reaches back into the 
state’s history as far as the lighthorse of 
the Indian nations, the Rough Riders 
and the trenches of World War I, to trace 
the history of Oklahomans as standing 
militiamen. 

He ends with a look at today’s Okla- 
homa National Guard and the Air Na- 
tional Guard. In between are the stories 
of the training and of the battles the 
guardsmen fought. And there’s a fasci- 
nating section on the uses to which our 
governors put the militia in the ’20s and 
’30s — including rescuing Col. Zack 
Miller from debt and battling the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

The book is enriched with historical 
photographs and, of course, the legend- 
ary cartoon sketches of Bill Mauldin, 
who fought his way through Italy with 
the 45th. 


The Story of Oklahoma Newspapers, 

1844-1984; by L. Edward Carter ; Okla- 
homa Press Assoc., 3601 Lincoln Bkd . , 
Okla. City , OK 73105 ; $34. Historians 
turn to newspapers when they want to 
piece together the day-to-day shaping of 
an event. But the histories of the papers 
themselves are often as interesting as 
anything they ever printed. 

Ed Garter, a veteran Oklahoma news- 
man who now teaches in OlPs journal- 
ism school, traces the who, what, when, 
where, why and how of Oklahoma's 
newspapers. Starting with the Cherokee 
Advocates first issue in 1844, he follows 
the state’s papers from the often turbu- 
lent territorial days to the present: Indian 
papers, new papers in the new state, 
“Oklahoma’s Gun Toting Editors,” the 
growth of chain ownership, the Black 
press, journalism schools and the metro- 
politan press — the Gaylords and the 
Joneses. 

In his preface. Carter lists the chapters 
that had to be dropped because of lack of 
space, and they sound every bit as inter- 
esting as what made it between the cov- 
ers of The Story of Oklahoma Newspapers: 
“The Boomer Movement, Framp 


Printers in Oklahoma,” “Socialist News- 
papers in Oklahoma,” “Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers in Oklahoma....” 



A standing ovation on Kathryn Jen- 
son’s recent article on Oklahoma’s own 
Reba McEntire. I am one of Reba’s 
Oklahoma fan club reps and have read 
many articles on our Country Music 
Princess. However, I have never been 
more impressed than with the one in the 
May-June issue of Oklahoma TODAY. 

Reba is very much an up-and-coming 
star of the county and Western music 
field. However, in the article I feel that 
you have captured a feeling that al- 
though she may have everything in life, 
Reba still elects to remain here in her 
home state and associate with the best 
people in the world — OKLAHOMANS. 

Again, congratulations on a wonderful 
article, along with some wonderful pho- 
tos. We will look forward to seeing your 
magazine in the future. 

Larry I). Bowie 
Vinita 

I must tell you how pleased I am with 
your lovely, delicate calendar. As an 
Oklahoma native, 1 do think the state 
name should be on each page, though. 

Clay Kelly 
Ottawa, Kansas 

Just want to tell you I had a collection 
of about 60 Oklahoma 10DAY magazines. 
Just recently, I consented to let my 
daughter, who is a teacher, take pictures 
and articles to laminate for school teach- 
ing aid booklets. It was hard to sec them 
taken apart, but I wanted to help school 
children learn about our great state. 

I have traveled in 70 counties and 
been to nearly all state parks, so the 
pictures can almost be like a personal 
photo album for me. I am saving some of 
the best scenery pictures to laminate for 
a folder of my own — later to be used at 


school. I thoroughly enjoy every issue 
and treasure my old copies, but I am 
willing to forfeit them for a good cause 
(almost through the tears). Keep up the 
good work. 

Mrs. Claud Todd 
Ripley 


To me, your current issue of Oklahoma 
TODAY (March-April 1984) is priceless. 
The rich woods and beadwork on the 
cover flutes, the snow flowers inside the 
cover, the young Indian dancer on page 
18, Dave Fitzgerald’s great, great pic- 
tures, the photo of Tom Mix as the 
drum major of the Oklahoma Cavalry 
Band. Just super. 

Bill Burchardt 
Editor Oklahoma TODAY , 1957-79 


I read with interest your coverage of 
'Fom Mix. For the record, in addition to 
the places you mentioned he worked in 
Guthrie, he also worked for a time in the 
sal(x>n of the Royal Hotel. 

My grandfather, J. M. Brooks, was the 
builder and owner of the Royal Hotel 
and Opera House. My father. Bill 
Brooks, who was about the same age as 
Mix, worked as night clerk in the hotel 
at the same time. He and Mix became 
good friends. 

W. P. Brooks Jr. 

Santa Ana, California 

I just want to tell you how much I 
enjoy Oklahoma TODAY. A good friend 
sent it to me as a Christmas gift, and I 
am very grateful. Reading every' story 
brings back so many memories of the 
state I love. It will always be my home. I 
go back to visit every' few years. I do 
enjoy the life and heritage of the Indians 
and stories like Tom Mix and the Fin 
Lizzie (March-April 1984). I remember 
our first Model T in 1919 and 1920. Be 
kinda nice to go back and start over, if 
that were possible. Keep up the good 
work; it’s such a nice colorful magazine. 

Mrs. Ken McCulloch 
Medford, Oregon 
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FREEDOM 


m next door to the freedom school is a small park, 

as plain and unadorned as the spinster lady in everyone’s favorite old-maid joke. In it, under a metal rooted structure 


without walls, sits a red granite monument, its polished surface engrav ed with over two hundred names and with such 


scenes of yesteryear in Oklahoma as a group of cowpokes hunkered down around a chuck wagon and a lone rider 


roping a stray calf. At first sight, it resembles nothing so much as a marker over some sort of family grave site. In one 


respect, this first impression is correct; many, although certainly not alt, of the men whose names appear on it arc now 


dead, and most of the activities depicted on it have passed into memory along with them. 


No call, however, to go reaching for 

This tribute to The Cimarron Cbwboy, 
built by The Cimarron Cowboys 1 Associ- 
ation and the Freedom Chamber of 
Commerce in 1949, does more than 
mark the end of the men and the myth 
of the Cherokee Strip. It's also the warm 
heart of stone at the center of the Annual 
Free Chuck wagon Feed, attended each 
August by the very much alive and kick- 
ing current members of the association, 
their Families and a couple of hundred 
interested visitors. 

Although the names on the stone arc 
in many cases those of the fathers and 
grandfathers of those attending, the liv- 
ing don’t get together to mourn or wor- 
ship the past. Instead, they come zo 
chow down the good food, to visit and 
gossip cheerfully with old neighbors and 
new friends and to listen as one or anoth- 
er of today's cowhands relates his story. 

The structured day at Freedom, or 
“Feed ’Em" as it might be better called 
this one day out of each year, isn't hcart- 
stoppingly exciting. It centers around 
the dinner of beef, potatoes and gravy, 
vegetables and bread prepared by the 
Ladies Auxiliary; the food is plain, plen- 
tiful and very good. The dinner is pre- 
ceded by a ceremony in the school gym, 
honoring “The Old Cowhand of the 
Year.” The dinner is followed by the 
annual meetings of the association and 
the Ladies Auxiliary— typical business 
meetings, both. 

But wait. You don’t go to Freedom for 
the food, the ceremony or the meetings. 
You go to listen to the voices — some 


your handkerchief or taking off your hat 

with the worn and scratched sound of old 
phonograph records and some as bright 
and dear as the tone of a new church 
bell — and to gaze upon the faces from 
which the voices come. Most of these 
straw hat-topped visages arc more deeply 
and beautifully etched by time and the 
elements than the monument around 
which they gather. 

And how those faces do go on. First 
liar doesn’t have a chance in this group, 
as wit and wisdom pour forth between 
puffs on roll -you r-owns removed from 
Prince Albert cans and head-turning re- 
leases of Union Standard tobacco juice. 
Narratives of time past embellished by 
the talc teller’s craft, and salty comments 
on any and everything abound. If art can 
be defined as that which entertains and 
educates, then these men are living ex- 
amples of fine art. They make Freedom 
ring. 

Step into this rogue's gallery for a sam- 
pling of the show. . .and tell. 

OTIS BICKFORD 

Each year since 1956, The Cimarron 
Cowboys’ Association has chosen one 
person to honor as “The Old Cowhand 
of the Year.” In 1983, chat title was 
handed to a delighted and delightful Mr. 
Otis Bickford. Born within a few miles of 
the spot where the monument now sits, 
he’s proud to say lie’s never wandered 
very far from it for any time to speak of. 

“I was born in a dugout four miles east 
of here with a dirt floor," he'll tell you. 
“If 1 slid around on the floor I didn’t 


in silent respect for the dear departed. 

have to pick splinters, 'cause it was dirt, 
and I didn’t have to clean my shoes. I’m 
gain' cc> tell you, now, this honor was the 
high point of my life, but [ had one other 
high point; that was the day 1 was born. 
I’ve had a very active, interesting life. 
Now I want to tell you ’bout that second 
high point. Had a midwife; her name 
was Maggie Robinson. Wonderful mid- 
wife. She looked at both ends and said, 
“Mother Bick, this end goes up." 

Mr. Bickford, who at HI definitely 
knows which end is up, manages to find 
plenty' to do to keep himself busy: “I 
raise a garden. I got two of die best 
rattlesnake dogs you ever seen that keep 
me partly busy, and I’ve hunted coons 
for 50 years, [’hose dogs have been bred 
for years. They trail these rattlesnakes 
and kill 'em right at the door, 1 mean 
diamond backs and prairie rattlers both. 
And I cut weeds out of the pasture and 
build fence. 1 have a bunch of cows that 
belong to the other guy, but I look after 
’em. I'm still midwife to the cows,” 

In what I guess you’d call his spare 
time, Mr. Bickford commits his many 
ideas and clear memories to writing. The 
week before the 1983 Feed, he whipped 
off two or three articles (he couldn’t re- 
member exactly) for The Freedom Call \ 
the town paper. I le also worked up a 
short program piece for the Annual Free- 
dom Rodeo, a three -day event that takes 
place at the same time each year as the 
Chuck wagon Feed, What does he write 
about? 

“I write hi stun and customs of this 


You don't yo m Freedom for the food* the ceremony or the meetings. You go to listen to the voices." Left. The Hkkfmds, Mr and Mrs. Old Cowhand of the Year, 
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country’ since the time the Indi- 
ans left up to the present. I like 
to write about my friends. IVe 
known every dugout hole that 
was in this country from the 
time it was settled. 1 know 
something about everybody. I 
write about the good, but I 
don't mention the bad. And Pm 
very' proud. I’ve never wrote a 
story that a young child cannot 
read. There’s not one smutty 
word in it. I'm proud of that.” 

Set Mr. Bickford to talking 
about his writing, no difficult 
task, and his pride is clear in 
tone of voice and facial 
expression: 

“I enjoy it real well. But l 
don't want any time limit on it 
that I got to meet. And I don’t 
want to get behind. Sometimes 
I get a little mentally tired. At 
81, you might do that.” 

Maybe, but I didn’t see even 
the slightest sign of mental fa- 
tigue. In fact, in Mr. Bickford's 
own words, ‘They know me 
around here. If I w ant to speak, I got to 
get their permission. If they give me the 
floor, boy that's a filibuster. If I’m on the 
floor, I got ’er.” 

Even if writing does eventually tire 
him, however, l doubt that Mr. Bickford 
would ever consider easing the workload 
by investing in a word processor. Given 
his opinions on the new technology', 1 
have visions of his sharpening his #2 
yellow pencil, licking the point and writ- 
ing his articles on the backs of paper 
sacks, used envelopes or whatever else 
around the house comes handy w hen he 
takes the notion to compose: 

“Well, I want to tell you. We’ve got a 
wonderful invention, and that’s the com* 
puter. But that things got me worried. 
Any time you can take cold steel and 
plastic and supersede the human mind, \ 
don’t believe it. I got one right up here, 
and it wasn't made in Japan, either. And 
that little of flake in there; that's sup- 
posed to be silicon. Well, mine's made 
of gy p w'ater. But listen, I can’t find any 
buttons to punch to get any sense out of 


it. One time I punched my belly button, 
and my eye popped out.” 

HELEN BICKFORD 

Mrs. Bickford made it dam clear darn 
fast that she’s not any more sold on the 
wonders of the machine age than her 
husband is. Before gathering up Mr. 
Bickford to take him home to expected 
guests (she worried that the rattlesnake 
dogs wouldn't do too well as a welcom- 
ing committee), she gave me informa- 
tion that did to the automatic washer 
what Mr. Bickford's comments did to 
the computer. Discussing whether she'd 
want to go back to the old days if she 
could, she informed me: 

“Why, I w^ash on the board today, 
except for my bedding and such. 1 need 
that elbow grease to keep me strong, so I 
won’t get fat and flobbv arms.” 

Take it from me; the program works. 
Mrs. Bickford looks stronger and more 
fit than many women who spend three 
days a week aerobic! mg with Jane 
Fonda. She also has the honor of being 


| J the only woman who’s ever 
> been Mn. Old Cowhand twice. 
i Her first husband, Bob Litton, 
received the honor back in 
1965. 

MERLE SMITH 

With the engraving of his 
name on the monument, this 
man became the second Merle 
Smith to be there: 

“My dad was born in '79. 
Came in here in ’98. He was 
one of the early pioneers, 

T’m one of these guys 
you've heard about, that when 
somebody handed him a paper 
and said, ‘Sign it,' he made an 
X and then a little one right 
behind it. The guy says, ‘How 
come the little one?’ .And he 
says, k Because I‘m a Junior,' 
Well, that kind of fits me,” 

Mr. Smith's experience pro- 
vides him with a rather different 
perspective on Oklahoma past 
and present than most of the 
members of the association 
have. Bom here, he spent 52 years of his 
life in California before returning to 
Oklahoma in 1972. .Ask him if anyone 
could get him out of the state again, and 
he replies succinctly, “Not hardly.” Mr. 
Smith makes a lie out of Thomas 
Wolfe's claim that you can't go home 
again; in fact, he had something to say 
about that very idea: 

“You know, I'll tell you a funny thing. 
If a guy w as born in hell and got out of it, 
before his dyin 1 day was over w ith he’d 
w r ant to go back.” 

Recognizing that his history 7 isn't all 
that ty pical in this part of the state, Mr. 
Smith expressed some amazement about 
the much more commonly found reality : 
“V\ T here I live, over by Blackwell, I 
can’t get over it. I lived much of my life 
in California where everyone’s a strang- 
er, but them people that are there [he 
gestures toward Blackwell] was born 
there, and their granddad made the Run, 
and they’re still there, I been used to 
migratory people. Fact, when I went to 
California we was fruit tramps. From '20 
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Foy Wardrop 


to '25, I didn't know what a 
house was; we lived in tents. 
But in this country, the darn 
people who was bom here are 
still here.” 


FOY WARDROP 


At somew here this side of 60, 

Mr. Wardrop is really a whip- 
persnapper in this group; in 
fact, he was the youngest man 
ever to have his name engraved 
upon the monument. But the 
Wardrop family has been 
around the area for a long time. 

The names of his granddad, 
dad and older brother also deco- 
rate the memorial stone. Re- 
sponding to Mr. Smith's 
enthusiasm about the friendly 
w r ave-as-you-pass attitude of 
Okahoma drivers (especially 
when they're driving pickups), 
he expressed what might well 
be the State Creed: 

“I never met a stranger in my 
life. I don't know nothin about 
strangers. I don't care w^here I 
go; I get acquainted with somebody.” 

Mr. Wardrop falls into the category' of 
people Mr. Smith might call “ITie Dam 
People Who Was Bom Here and Are 
Still Here.” 

“I'm three down on the stone from 
Granddad, who homesteaded right here 
on the river. I'm the third generation 
down so far. I've got my whole life right 
here. I'm still out here with Mama, but 
I'm not on her place. I'm across the 
crick. I'm the littlest farmer in Woods 
County. They all want to get bigger and 
bigger: bigger tractors, bigger machin- 
ery. I don't hire no labor. What I get 
done, I do. I'm livin' within a mile and a 
half of where I was bom, on my aunt's 
and uncle's place.” 

The Old Cowhands’ Reunion and 
Free Chuckwagon Feed is only a low- 
keyed event that goes along with the 
much more exciting occasion of the .An- 
nual Freedom Rodeo, billed as “The 
Biggest Open Rodeo in the West.” It is a 
big one; it draws big crowds, offers pret- 
ty big money to winning cowboys and 


presents big-name country mu- 
i sic stars in performance each of 
g its three nights. But to tell the 
truth, as grand as the rodeo is, it 
doesn't hold a light to the expe- 
rience of listening to those w ho 
gather each year around the 
monument they’ve dedicated to 
the men and the lifestyle that 
gave birth to the sport. 

I’d suggest that you don't set- 
tle for this sampling of the faces 
and voices of Freedom. Go on 
out in August, help yourself to a 
good dinner, and see the whole 
show f . After dinner and before 
the rodeo, you can hear what 
the old cowhands have got to 
say. When you wear out (I guar- 
antee you they won't), you can 
stroll down Freedom's Main 
Street, where all the storefronts 
have been faced with wood to 
recreate the look of an old fron- 
tier town. You can visit the 
Freedom Museum and look at 
its impressive collection of 
memorabilia, ranging from but- 
terfly chums to lovely hand-pieced quilts 
to every kind of old farm equipment you 
can imagine. 

Then, you can enjoy .American’s #1 
Sport and watch the new' breed of cow- 
boys stmt their stuff for prize money in 
an arena, rather than for a day’s wages on 
the open range. Even with the inevitable 
changes time brings, this new breed isn't 
all that different in spirit from the old 
one the monument pays tribute to. Mr. 
Edwin Wagnon got it right for them (and 
for all the folks out Freedom way) when 
he said of today’s rodeo cowboys: 

“They haven’t changed much. They 
all know you when they see you. 
'Fhey’rc just as friendly as they ever 
was.” 

Visit Freedom and you’ll see. . .and 
hear. . .for yourself. SB 


Kathryn Jenson teaches business writing at 
the University of Oklahoma , and has written 
articles on everything from armadillos to 
grammar . 


This August 1 6-1 7 -1 8 , for the 47th time . 
the town of Freedom will put on its open 
rodeo , starting at 8 p.rn. in the John 
Rhodes Rodeo Park , just north of town . At the 
gate , tickets cost $4 for adults and $3 for 
children . Advance tickets are $3 and $2 respec- 
tively , and can be ordered from the Free- 
dom Cham Iter of Commerce , Freedom , OK 
73842. 

the event attracted more than 200 con- 
testants last year. It also sports a big dance 
each night , and a queen contest , which is judged 
starting at 7 p.rn. Thursday the 1 6th. 

Come noontime Saturday , The Cimar- 
ron Cowboys' Association and the chamber host 
the Annual Free Chuckwagon Feed at the 
Freedom School next door to the Cimarron 
Cowboy monument. For more information 
on either event , write the chamber or call the 
Freedom State Bank. (405) 621-3276. 


Getting 

There 
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SUNSETS 


As a special summertime service to the amateur photographers among our readers, 
Oklahoma Today asked Bob Jenni, a naturalist and photographer who has shot scenery and 
sunsets in every corner of Oklahoma, to share his techniques for producing spectacular 
photographs of day’s end. What follow arc his tips for 



SUNSET 


Story and photographs by Bob Jenni 
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SUNSETS 


O ne of the most powerful and dra- 
matic moments of the day is 
when the sun touches the hori- 
zon. It is a fleeting moment of beauty 
accom pa n i ed by a symphony of brilliant, 
rich, warm colors that quietly yield to the 
cool blue- black hues of night. In Kenya* 
East Africa, there is a saying, “If the sun 
sets on you in Africa, a part of your heart 
forever remains/' I like to think the 
same is true in Oklahoma. 

Photographers from around the world 
travel to East Africa, to photograph its 
animals and landscapes — and its spectac- 
ular sunsets. Oklahoma can match the 
sunsets, if not the animals, since the 
state has similar altitudes, environments 
and landuse practices. Altitudes in Okla- 


homa range from about 350 feet to over 
4,500 feet at Black Mesa in Cimarron 
County, As the land rises, the nature of 
the sunsets changes: Eastern Oklahoma 
tends to have sunset hues of blues and 
pinks, because of the area's higher hu- 
midities, The windswept grasslands of 
the west produce natural pollution in the 
form of pollen and dust, which gives 
warm, red-hued sunsets that spread 
across the relatively flat horizon. 

Add to these factors our changeable 
climate, which produces a variety of 
cloud formations from wispy cirrus to the 
massive piles of th underheads, and you 
have the makings of colorful sunsets. 
(The show at sunrise is more subtle, and 
the colors are cooler pinks and blues 


because of the higher humidity pres- 
ent — but the techniques for capturing 
them on film are the same.) 

Oklahomans have the opportunity to 
photograph and preserve our magnificent 
sunsets and sunrises many days through 
the year. While it isn't quite the same as 
being there, a good photograph can serve 
as a vivid reminder of a special intimate 
moment or simply provide an example of 
the natural grandeur of a common, how- 
ever beautiful, moment in time. 

Capturing the Oklahoma sunset on 
film is not difficult in one sense, even 
though it may appear complicated in the 
beginning. The light changes taking 
place at sundown require frequent me- 
tering: expect to make adjustments of 



Left , New Light on a classic vista from the Oklahoma countryside , Boh J mm catches To keep the enchantment of sunsets over water* like this one at Great Salt Plains 
the delicate tracery of an abandoned oil rig near Dram right. Reservoir, take meter readings with the sun just out of the frame or viewer 
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the aperture and/or shutter speed if you 
want to shoot a series of photographs of 
the sunset’s progress* 

If you are using an adjustable camera 
with an interna! metering system, your 
next item is film selection* Black-and- 
white films can be used and provide 
excellent results; however, most people 
prefer to capture the full beauty of the 
sunset by using color film* 

For use in a photo album or for mak- 
ing small to medium-sized prints for 
framing, negative films are less expen- 
sive, For extreme enlargements or for 
slides to project, Kodachrome is un- 
equalled in quality. In either case, for 
prints or slides, the slower ASA-rated 
films arc recommended because of their 


fine -gra i n ch a rac te ri s tic s . 

Once your camera is loaded with the 
preferred film and you are ready to 
shoot, you can avoid much of the confu- 
sion and disappointment of photograph- 
ing sunsets by following a few simple 
guidelines: 

Use die longest focal length lenses to 
provide a larger image of the sun. Lenses 
from 70-135 millimeters will produce a 
norma I -appearing sun in your photo; 
2()0-300mm lenses will produce a huge 
and often spectacular sun. 

Use a tripod and a long cable shutter 
release to reduce camera movement, 
which can be a real problem with slower 
films. 

Take your initial meter reading with 


the sun 5 to 1 0 degrees out of the view- 
finder. The sun is approximately one 
degree in diameter, so the light reading 
metered with the sun 5 to 10 widths out 
of the viewfinder is usually great for 
beautiful color saturation. If a camera 
with automatic or programmed shutter is 
used, override its reading of the sunset 
scene and increase the aperture opening 
two full stops. If the camera is used in an 
automatic mode without increasing the 
aperture opening, the camera will expose 
for the sun, resulting in a yellow 7 ball 
surrounded by darkness. 

The same situation occurs w hen read- 
ings are taken directly from the sun with 
the camera set in manual mode. If the 
sun is obscured by clouds, fog, smog or 



Techniques for photographing the roofer colors of sunrises are the same as the ones for sunsets. Herr, sun and mist rise over h/fo Quanah Parker ; 
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by leaves or tall grass, the meter readings 
taken far the exposure can include the 
sun in the viewfinder. If the sun is unob- 
scured, do not position it in your view- 
finder until the camera is focused, you 
have the shutter speed and aperture set 
and you are ready to shoot. 

To ensure getting the photograph you 
want, it is wise to bracket by taking three 
shots. Take one exposure as we have 
described, then take one shot above and 
one shot below the original aperture set- 
ting. It is not uncommon for all three 
shots to be good, with each having its 
own special character. 

In most instances when taking sun- 
sets, the sun is the subject and thus 
should be in focus, with the distance 


scale set at infinity. Occasionally, how- 
ever, when including silhouettes of peo- 
ple, sailboats or other subjects in the 
foreground, you may have to adjust your 
distance setting while decreasing your 
shutter speed and reducing the aperture 
opening to increase your depth of field. 

Occasionally photographers are 
plagued by flares, sunspots and ghost 
images w r hen shooting sunsets. The 
problems can be reduced if nor elimi- 
nated by keeping the lenses, filters, and/ 
or polascreens perfectly clean. Often, 
sunset photographs are better when tak- 
en w ithout any accessory lenses or filters, 
because the coating of the camera lens is 
itself designed to reduce flares and ghost 
images. Sunspots may be reduced by 


centering the sun in the viewfinder 
when taking the picture. 

In Oklahoma we have many opportu- 
nities to photograph beautiful sunsets 
and sunrises, and with a little practice 
and experimentation the rewards can be 
tremendous. 

True to the East African saving 
quoted above, your photographs of the 
beginnings and ends of Oklahoma days 
can remind you of the places where you 
left parts of your heart forever. EE 


Every year. Boh Jenni conducts a series of 
classes on nature photography (from wildlife 
to scenics)— including courses at 
Oklahoma City Community College . 



Another vim of Quanah Parker . with the sun behind Little Baldy. Jenni advises taking several shots of the same sunset using different exposures. 
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DURANT 


THE BARD 



Her subjects gke Yitmia . Queen of the Faeries (Suzanne Dm P timer i a whirl in the Oklahoma Shakespearean FestkktTs A Midsummer Night's Dream 
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IN DURANT 


S ummer Shakespeare in south’ 
eastern Oklahoma is an adven- 
ture, You never know what's 
just around the corner. 

After four seasons, it’s stilt startling 
to drive up on actors swinging broad- 
swords under the magnolias that 
shade the Southeastern Oklahoma State 
University campus. The next minute 
you may see maidens in long Elizabe- 
than dresses dashing toward the Uni- 
versin' fountain for a few moments with 
a visiting television crew. 

It's pan of the preparation for the 
Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival, 
which opens July 1 in Durant. 

The festival is growing. People arc 
still talking about last summers hair-rais- 
ing Macbeth (Shakespeare's favorite 
horror story) and the gloriously pastel A 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream ♦ 

Although the festival's name sug- 
gests a strong dose of the Bard, there's 
considerably more. Under the compa- 
ny's “something for everyone” philoso- 
phy, five productions will be staged 
July 145, beginning with a Children's 
Workshop presentation of Alice in 
Wonderland ', 

From there it's a different show 
each night in repertory: the Shakespear- 
ean tragedy Othello; his comedy Much 
Mo about Nothing; a teen musical, Cotton 
Patch Gospel; and the premiere of a 
new one-man show, Floodgate . (The one 
man in Floodgate is Ken Risch, an 
actor and artist in residence at the Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa, He’ll por- 
tray Edwin Thomas Booth, the famous 
actor — and brother of the man who 
assassinated Lincoln.) 

Like a one-man show, the Oklaho- 
ma Shakespearean Festival is a one- 
woman dream come true. The 
dreamer is Molly Risso, director of the- 


ith more than 11 
million people coming 
to nearby Lake 
Texoma every year, the 
festival serves as an 
additional drawing 
card. 



ater at Southeastern, and there's no 
end to her hopes for OSF, “Some day,” 
she says with determination, “we will 
have a complex of our own, with an 
outdoor theatre patterned after the 
historic Globe near London, a traditional 
indoor theater, and everything that 
goes with them — including a year- 
around staff.” 

The only thing standing in her way 
is several million dollars. For now. 
Southeastern State facilities are used: 
Montgomery' Auditorium lor major pro- 
ductions, smaller staging areas for oth- 
ers. The University makes no direct 
monetary contribution to the festival, 
which has its own trustees and wrestles 
with its own financial problems. 

Still, the festival is growing. That 
first season had a company of 20, primar- 
ily Southeastern theater students. 

Now it numbers more than 100 from 
several states, some of them paid, na- 
tionally recognized professionals, 

“Quality theater is the key,” Mrs, 
Risso says, “If you offer good shows, 
people want to be part of them, and 
people will come to see them. We have 
quality, and they come,” 

The OSF is patterned after much 
older Shakespearean festivals, particu- 
larly those at Ashland, Oregon, and 
Cedar Giev, Utah, “They work there, 
and I don't know why a festival can't 
be equally successful here,” Mrs. Risso 
says. A few months ago, she gathered 
a carload of l Xiram civic leaders and took 
them to Cedar City. 

“It made a believer out of me,” 
says Southeastern president Leon 
Hibbs. “Cedar City is almost identical 
to Durant — in population, in distance 
from metropolitan centers. That part 
of Utah even has a considerable Indian 
population, just like here. What im- 
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pressed me was walking through the 
business district. Ask anyone about 
the festival, and you'd get a lecture on 
how great it is," 

"Dr, Hibbs is right," adds petro- 
leum distributor Joe L, Gary* “There are 
people in Cedar City who haven’t 
seen Shakespeare to this day, but they 
work their heads off to see that iris a 
success because they know what it does 
for their area economically." 

Community' enthusiasm, cool at 
first, is growing in Durant, It has reached 
the point that Mrs, Risso put a big 
organizational chart on her office wall, to 
keep crack of who's doing what, 

"The difference in those first sum- 
mers and today is amazing," Gary says, 
"I suppose one of the reasons is that 
when people start getting personally in- 
volved, they begin to think the festi- 
val is their own baby, 

"We needed some money last year, 
and raised about $20,000 right here in 
the community. More importantly, 
wc added an outdoor Renaissance fair. 11 
(The fair starts about an hour before 
each performance. Costumed madrigal 
singers, musicians playing old-time 
instruments, dancers, games, snack 
foods like candied apples — all are 
there under colorful banners flying over 
decorated booths,) 

“It not only provides pre-show en- 
tertainment, but it makes everyone in- 
volved feel as if they're pan of the big 
picture," Gary adds, 

Duranris Chamber of Commerce is 
taking over responsibility for the fair this 
summer. 

"A couple of years ago you couldn't 
have dragged me to see Shakespeare," 
says Dr. Greg Clay, an optometrist 
and Durant Chamber of Commerce 
president. “There's a world of differ- 
ence between sitting in a classroom with 
a book and seeing words come alive 
on the stage. Good legitimate theater in 
rural areas is pretty' rare. The univer- 
sity helps fill what I guess you'd call a 
"cultural gap' during the school year, 
but the festival offers something during 
the summer months." 

With more than 1 1 million people 


coming to nearby Lake Texoma every 
year, the festival serves as an addi- 
tional drawing card. "It gives our visitors 
something to do after dark, when the 
fishing boats are pulled ashore and swim- 
ming stops for the night," Dr. Clay 
says. 

While Shakespeare is the main at- 
traction, the other three productions of- 
fer both entertainment and also build 
on the festival's future. The Children's 
Theatre, for would-be thespians as 
young as 6 years and running up through 
12, is a starting place where they learn 
the fun of performing. The Teen The- 
atre goes a step farther. Started only 
last year, iris for young people of junior 
high and high school age. Besides 
their ow n production {Cotton Patch Gospel 
has been described as a country-music 
version of God$pelt) y they attend classes 



The Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival 
opens in Durant July /, and for a $5 ticket 
you can see a variety of entertainment , from 
Shakespeare s comedy Much Ado About 
Nothing and his tragedy Othello; to 
Floodgate, a one-man show based on the real- 
life tragedy of Edwin Booth ; Cotton 
Patch Gospel, a sort of country -Western 
God spell, presented by the f estreat r Teen 
Theatre: and Alice in Wonderland, by ami 
for children . 

Performances of Alice begin at 7 pjn.; 
all the rest start at 8 p .nr \ The schedule: 
Alice in Wonderland, July 1-3 
Othello, July 5. 9 and 13 
Much Ado About Nothing, July 6 , 

JO and 14 

Cotton Patch Gospel, July 7, 1 1 and IS 
Floodgate, July 8 \ 12 and at 2 p.m. 
July IS 

A Renaissance fair strikes up at 7 each 
evening beginning July 5 on the campus green: 
there is no admission charge . 

For reservations or more detailed infor- 
mation , write Oklahoma Shakespearean Festi- 
val Box 4209 , Station A Durant , OK 
74701 , or call (405/ 924-012 ! . ext. 344. 


in theater and even have a chance for 
involvement in Shakespeare, 

A few' have landed minor roles in 
the adult plays; others have taken be- 
hind-the-scenes jobs vital to any the- 
atrical production. 

That's the way it is in repertory 
theater: Everyone pitches in on every' 
production. It may be the lead role 
one night and manning the box office 
the next, 

"You must have professionals to 
lead," Mrs. Risso notes, “but following 
is important, too, because you're 
learning as you go along." 

Mrs. Risso is no stranger to Shake- 
speare. She has been with two major 
companies — three years with the Col- 
orado Shakespeare Festival, and 
seven summers at the Oregon Festi- 
val in Ashland. While teaching at Austin 
College in Sherman, Texas, she even 
created a two-actor version of Hamlet. 

This is her sixth year at Southeast- 
ern. She has produced four and five ma- 
jor plays annually during the regular 
university term w hile nursing her sum- 
mer festival to life. 

"When I first came to Durant and 
saw an old outdoor amphitheater, almost 
immediately visions of a Shakespear- 
ean festival began to form in my mind," 
she recalls. “If it could happen in 
Boulder and Cedar City and .Ashland, 
why couldn't it happen in Durant?” 

Summer heat ble%v the amphithe- 
ater idea, but the university's air - condi- 
tioned Montgomery Auditorium was 
available. Festival *80 was the 
beginning. 

"Artistically speaking," she says, 

“the Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival 
can be compared favorably with any 
young festival of quality. We aim for 
excellence — and achieve it. 

“Our audience is not large, nor is 
our box office, but they're growing 
steadily each summer Our excite- 
ment comes from the people who partici- 
pate and the people who watch." M 

Bob Peterson is the former publisher of the 
Durant Daily Democrat; Fred Marvel is 
staff photographer for the Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Department . 
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^ A rtistically speaking, the Oklahoma 
Shakespearean Festival can he compared favorably 
with any young festival of quality. 
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OKLAHOMA OMNIBUS 

The Rose Rock 

By Kathryn Jenson 


Just think of it* If two of the writers 
who have shaped literary history had 
only been bom in Oklahoma, we 
might now have such oft-quoted lines as 
“Rose rock is a rose rock is a rose 
rock" (Gertrude Holstein) and “What’s 
in a name? That which we call a rose 
rock/ By any other name would be a 
sand-barite rosette" (Billy Bob 
Shakespeare). 

While Oklahoma can’t take credit 
for literary gems like these, it can for the 
crystal and sand that have produced 
our Official State Rock. Commonly 
called “rose rocks/' and scientifically 
known as “sand-barite rosettes/’ these 
seemingly petrified American Beau- 
ties are favorites of local geologists and 
rock collectors; they exist in abun- 
dance only in central Oklahoma, 

The rose rock became the State 
Rock in l%8, during the Second Session 
of the 31st Legislature, when House 
Bill No. 1277 was passed. Section 1 of 
that bill reads, ‘“The barite rose, 
commonly known and referred to as the 
'rose rock/ is hereby designated the 
official rock of this State." It was not a 
bill that went uncontestcd. 

One opponent tried to amend it so 
that mahogany granite would become 
our pet rock. Another, Rep. O. H. 
Spearman (D-Edmond), pushed to pass 
the gall stone instead, because, he 
claimed, “We ought to designate one 
that is dear to the hearts and bodies of 
the people/ 1 The argument rocked on 
for quite awhile, but finally Governor 
Bartlett signed the bill into law as an 
emergency measure “immediately 
necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace, health, and safety." 

The choice is appropriate for 
several reasons. First, not so seri- 
ously, since weVe got a state flower 
that’s a parasite, it’s fitting we should 
have a state rock that’s a flower. 

Second, more seriously, the rose 
rock is part of a beautiful myth integral 
to our state history. The Cherokees 


hold that as members of the tribe strug- 
gled along what has been named 
"The Trail of Tears," God turned the 
blood of the dying braves and the 
tears of the weeping maidens into rose 
rocks to commemorate the tragic in- 
justice of the forced march. 

The even more serious facts also 
validate the choice. Dr. Kenneth John- 
son, of the Oklahoma Geological Sur- 
vey, explains that Oklahoma rose rocks 
are unique to the state for two rea- 
sons. "(Juts are singular because our red 
sandstone gives them their ‘rosy’ color 
and because they occur here in such 
great abundance," he says. Kansas 
and California have rose rocks, too, but 
theirs are either gray or yellow and arc 
rare. Egypt also claims to have speci- 
mens, but Dr. Johnson speculates 
that they may not strictly qualify as bar- 
ite roses; they may be composed of 
sand and another crystal, selenite. 

(Geologists believe that our Okla- 
homa rose rocks formed in the (Garber 
Sandstone layer of the earth about 
250,000,000 years ago, during the Per- 
mian Period. Then, as barite crystals 
grew, they enveloped the red sand of the 
host rock and formed nodules and 
blades or plates. As these plates formed 
aggregates, they grew to resemble 
full-blown roses. We see them now be- 
cause of two natural processes: weath- 
ering and erosion. 

.As wind and water break down, or 
weather, the soft sandstone into particles 
of soil, these harder composite forma- 
tions of crystal and sand remain intact. 
When the same two of nature's sculp- 
tors sweep away, or erode, the loosened 
particles, the rose rocks arc exposed 
in full bloom. The Renaissance fancy 
that every piece of marble contained a 
completed sculpture and that divinely 
guided artists had only to correctly 
chip away the excess stone to bring it to 
light is a fact in the case of rose rocks. 
It’s fascinating to imagine the countless 
other divine works of art patiently 


awaiting liberation from their sandstone 
prison. 

Enough have already been freed to 
delight geologists, who study the when 
and why of it all; rock hounds, who 
trade specimens to eager collectors not 
fortunate enough to live in Okla- 
homa; and artists, who presume to im- 
prove upon nature’s work by using 
the rocks in a wide variety' of decorative 
creations and peddle their wares as 
unique souvenirs of Oklahoma. 

Joe and Nancy Stine, of Norman, 
fall into the last category. Since 1971, 
they have been placing their original 
rose-rock designs in gift shops at state 
lodges and museums. They are par- 
ticularly proud to announce that David 
Boren gave one of their pieces to 
Queen Elizabeth and that Governor 
Nigh distributed a whole bouquet of 
their works to governors when he played 
host to the National Governors ( Con- 
ference. Their works vary from single 
prime specimens nestled in Incite 
holders, to more elaborate copper con- 
structions, with the rose rocks atop 
graceful wire stems. Their latest designs 
incorporate the redbud and the scis- 
sored 1 flycatcher to make them tntfy rep- 
resentative of Oklahoma. 

Although more rose rocks than we 
can fathom probably exist, not very 
many arc to be had just for the pick- 
ing anymore. Enthusiasts have pretty 
much depleted the supply in public 
areas. Land owners where rose rocks are 
plentiful still have a large supply of 
exposed specimens only because they 
also have good fences. If you exert 
yourself, however, you may be lucky 
enough to stumble onto one. My ad- 
vice is to gather your rose rocks while ye 
may; their beauts and their status as 
Official State Rock are fast making them 
hard to come by, and who knows how 
long it will take for more rosettes to 
escape the sandstone that encloses 
them? You just can’t rush Mother Nature 
or any of her artisans. E0 
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By Ann Mundy 
Photographs by Fred W. Marvel 
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FREE THINGS 


From saw/ castles to storytelling; from Indians to Shakespeareans; 
from picnic lunches along nature trails to buffalo burgers near a 
game preserve; from festivals featuring a ns and crafts to those 
where watermelons or woodcarvers prevail, you can find it in 
Oklahoma this summer . And better yet, you can find it for free. 

SPORTS OF SORTS bee Courses are ready and waiting 

at Lake Murray Resort. Lazy afternoons 



Watermelon Festiv al. Rush Sp rings 

S 4-« i uir of®. ® 


HuckJebi 






For the not-tooserious sports enthusi- 
ast, a variety of novel events takes place 
between June 15 and Sept, 15. Rarely 
are these activities reported on the front 
pages of sports sections, but the compe- 
tition is just as fierce, the victory as 
sweet. 

Youngsters as well as tit ness buffs will 
be impressed with the 6- to 15-year-olds 
competing in the ninth annual "Jump 
Off’ on July 25 in Tulsa’s Main Mall, 
downtown. Hot peppers, marathons, sin- 
gles and team jumps arc all featured in 
this day-long jump rope competition. 

Anyone can enter the vvorld-champi- 
onship watermelon seed-spitting contest 
during Pauls Valley's Pioneer Days, June 
21-23, or take up a new sport like Fris- 


may be just the time to brush up on 
pitching horseshoes at pits found at both 
Lake Texoma and Lake Murray. Wood- 
ward's annual July 4 horse race is worth a 
trip west, and Tulsa’s Aquafest, Aug, 31 
through Sept. 3 on the banks of the 
Arkansas River, can quench the summer 
water-sport thirst. 

For the hiking and biking enthusiast, 
trails wander all over the suite. At Chick- 
asaw National Recreation Area in Sul- 
phur, mineral and fresh -water springs 
and modest waterfalls line the way, and 
the Travertine Nature Center offers 
guided nature walks morning and eve- 
ning. Hiking through the wood s in 
Osage Hills State Park near Bartlesville 
is a favorite summer pastime, and you 
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may find the trail leading to an old stone 
water tower atop Osage Lookout. 

A state park with a southwestern style, 
Quartz Mountain, offers substantial free 
fare all summer from pottery 1 classes and 
nature hikes to “Outdoor Nature Adven- 
tures/ 1 The adventures explore small 
segments of the Quartz Mountain area — 
for instance, a look at a mountain as 
you've never seen it before — including 
from the inside. Park naturalist Jeff Bri- 
ley also offers a variety of programs on 
travel photography, to suit everyone 
from a camera buff’ to a beginner and his 
Instamatic. 

Visitors are welcome to climb any of 
the seven lookout towers in the Ouachita 
National Forest in southeastern Okla- 
homa. Information is available at district 
rangers’ offices in Heave ner, Talihina 
and IdabeL The nature trails at Tsa-La- 
Gi in Tahlequah are posted with signs 
describing the trees and their traditional 
uses by the Cherokees. 

Equestrians might want to saddle up 
August 12 for the open trail ride through 
Tulsa s Mohawk Park, 


FESTIKUS AND FOLKLORE 

At no time during the year is Oklaho- 
ma’s lore more apparent than summer, 
when pow wows and pioneer celebra- 
tions dot the calendar. 

Spectacular displays of Indian dress, 
dance, custom and craft are captured at 
pow wows across the state. One of the 
largest is Tulsa’s Pow Wow, where sev- 
eral tribes are represented. This year’s 
celebration will be held July 19-22 in 
Mohawk Park, If you miss that one, sev- 
eral others will be held, including anoth- 
er in Mohawk Park Aug, 24-26. 

In addition, the Otoe -Missouri a Tribal 
Encampment at Red Rock is scheduled 
for July 19-22; an intertribal celebration 
July 27-29 at Indian Hills, 83(H) N\ Soon- 
er Rd. in Oklahoma City : the American 
Indian Exposition, Anadarko, Aug. 13- 
18; and pow wows July 6-8 in Pawnee, 

Miami, Carnegie and in Tia Piah Park, 
nine miles north of Lawton, 

Over Labor Day weekend the Chero- 
kee National Holiday Celebration will 
take place in Tahlequah and will include 


such special events as a cornstalk shixjt, 
bow and arrow competition, fiddling 
contest and hog fry , 

A hearty pioneer spirit will also be 
evident this summer throughout the 
state. Old Santa Fc Days in Shawnee 
July 10-14 will include a parade on Satur- 
day; and Enid’s Cherokee Strip Celebra- 
tion Sept. 13-15 will mark the famous 
land run with a pageant, entertainment, 
lemonade stands, an ice cream social, 
fiddlers, three-legged sack races, a 
beard -growing contest, turtle races, a 
street dance on the courthouse lawn and 
a parade on Saturday through dow ntown 
led by Owen K. Carrion, astronaut and 
native son. 

Other festivals veer from heritage and 
history to more recent tradition. The 
Watermelon Festival in Rush Springs 
Aug. 1 1 focuses on the fruit that has 
become as much a pan of Oklahoma’s 
summers as water sports and fireworks. 
Entertainment will be held on the out- 
door stage all afternoon, with a free wa- 
termelon feed in the evening. 

Other celebrations include a Wood- 



Owa Ghito Festival, Beavers Bend 
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carvers Festival complete with whittling 
contest Labor Day at Lake Murray Re- 
sort, the Hispanic Festival Sept. 13*16 at 
Tulsa’s Williams Center and the 
“WheaEsta,” celebrating (what else?) 
wheat — in Okeene, Sept. 5-6* 

ARTS, CRAFTS AND CONCERTS 

From paintings to quilts, sculpture to 
jazz, dance to graphics, the talent in 
Oklahoma is abundant, and arts and 
crafts festivals prove it. Some scheduled 
fo r summer nion t h s : the G ree n woe )d A rt s 
Jubilee at Greenwood and Easton in 
Tulsa June 15-17; Arts and Crafts Festi- 
val, Moore’s Outlet Mall June 22-24 and 
again Aug. 17-19; the Annual Quilt 
Show, Grove (Community Center, July 
6-8; Cherokee Square Arts and Crafts 
Fair, Tahlequah, every Saturday July 
through September and all Labor Day 
weekend; the Cookson Jubilee, Ten- 
killcr Airpark and Community Building, 
July 20-22; the eighth National Wood- 
caning Show, Woodland Hills Mall, 
Tulsa, July 27-29; Great Labor Day 
Weekend Arts and Grafts Show, River 


City Parks, Sand Springs; Southwest 
Festival of the Arts, Weatherford's 
Means Park, Sept. 8; Fall Arts and ("rafts 
Festival, Oklahoma City’s downtown 
Kerr Park, Sept. 13-15. 

The third annual “July Jubilation: 
American fa re/’ in Tulsa’s Mohawk Park 
July 12-15, features not only arts and 
crafts, but also evening performances of 
The Musk Man in the outdoor theater and 
carriage rides through the park. 

For stuffy Oklahoma City summer 
evenings, try “Summer Twilight Band 
Concerts,” scheduled every Sunday eve- 
ning— in June in Will Rogers Park am- 
phitheater; in July at Kerr Park; in 
August on the campus of Mount St. 
Mary's High School in Capitol Hill. 

Every' Saturday evening at 7 p.m. 
from June 2 to July 28, concerts will be 
conducted on the lawn of the Oklahoma 
Museum of Art in Oklahoma City’s posh 
Nichols Hills. And in Tulsa, the second 
annual American salute, “Oklahoma Sin- 
fonia and Chorale,” an afternoon concert 
of classical, modern and patriotic num- 
bers, will be performed July 1 on the 


outdoor stage in Mohawk Park, and a 
bluegrass festival will be held Sept. 7-8 
in the Williams Center Main Mall in 
conjunction with the annual chili 
cookoff. 

TAKING THE KIDS ALONG 

For the young or young at heart many 
summertime activities bring out the 
child in everyone* A storytelling festival 
is planned on the 4th of July on the lawn 
outside the Oklahoma Theater Center in 
Oklahoma City; Tulsa’s ninth annual 
Sand Castle Contest will be held at 56th 
and Riverside on J uly 2 1 ; another sand- 
castle contest, this one with a Southwest- 
ern exposure, is at Quartz Mountain 
Resort July 29; Lake Murray Resort's 
mini-covered wagon race, featuring little 
red wagons, will be held Aug. 5; Luke 
Texoma’s regularly scheduled “Hobo 
Hike” for children and beginning fisher- 
men includes a short hike, fishing and 
cooking over individual tin-can stoves* 
(A small fee will be charged to cover the 
cost of the hot dogs, and the lodge prom- 
ises to cook the fish for your supper.) 


JIVI ARGO 
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To make a day of it, pack a picnic and 
cake a trip to the (treat Salt Plains to dig 
for selenite crystals. Start at the south 
side near Jet, but don't forget to stop at 
the observation tower on the Cherokee 
side for an excellent panorama of the 
desolate flats. 

Independence Day celebrations bring 
back memories of family get-togethers, 
fireworks and picnics, so why not pack 
up your crew and head to your favorite 
4th of July celebration? Parades are sure 
to fill Oklahoma streets, and fireworks 
will fill her skies, from Lewis Stadium in 
Stillwater, to Central State University in 
Edmond, to Crystal Beach City Park in 
Woodward; from the east and west 
banks of the Arkansas River in Tulsa co 
downtown Oklahoma City and Blackwell 
alike. 

Many communities will devote the 
day to special activities, and one worth a 
trip will be at Lake Murray Resort, 
where special events include a sink-the- 
ship game for children, who make their 
own pie-tin ships; a watermelon seed- 


spitiing contest for all ages; a toilet paper 
throw for women; archery contest for 
men and boys; shave the balloon contest 
for girls and women, bands playing, can- 
nons blaring. Even Paul Revere 1 s fa- 
mous ride will be re-enacted — only this 
year on a stick horse, 

TAKING THE TOUR OUT OF TOniiST 

lours can turn up a different side of 
Oklahoma life, such as the research ef- 
forts underway at the Noble Foundation 
in Ardmore. Visitors can arrange to see 
either the biomedical research building 
or the agricultural research building — or 
both. 

The Wilhelm Bee Farm outside Erick 
welcomes visitors (but let them know 
ahead of time you're coming). You can 
watch bees producing honey in special 
glass-sided hives and also witness the 
transformation of beeswax into candles. 

Assembling ears in the General Motors 
plant in Midwest City; baking cookies in 
Marietta's Cookie Factory; hand-pulling 
glass in a plant near Spiro; pottery in the 


making at Po rum’s Cherokee Pottery*; 
and a horse-breeding farm near 
Wynnewood (inquire at Lake Murray re- 
sort) draw tourists all summer long. 

MUSING MUSEUMS 

On 100-degree afternoons, a cool look 
at out-of-the -ordinary objects of Jewish 
ritual, ceremony and art from 5000 B.C. 
to today. They may be viewed at the 
Rebecca and Gershon Fens ter Gallery of 
Jewish Art in Tulsa 10 a. m. to 4 p.m., 
Tuesday through Friday, and 1-4 p.m. 
Sunday, 

A look at fashion history is available at 
the Historic Fashion House Museum in 
Wagoner, and for the weaponry buff, the 
J. M. Davis Gun Museum in Claremore 
contains not only 20,000 guns but also 
knives, swords and related items. 

Other museum items of interest in- 
clude oilfield relics in Drum right’s Oil 
Field Museum; Indian and cavalry relics 
at Black Kettle Museum in Cheyenne; 
one of the world's largest meteorites at 
Tucker Tower Museum at Lake Mur- 
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ray; 9,000 Indian stone artifacts, glass- 
ware, fossils and early -day household 
items in Tishomingo's Arrowhead 
Museum. 

RELICS , RUINS AND ODD/ TIES 

From the old Chickasaw cemetery in 
Ada to the state's only Confederate cem- 
etery near Atoka; from the three ('hoc- 
taw burials in Boswell that are protected 
by traditional gravehouscs to what is be- 
lieved to be the second -largest tree in 
the country at Webbers Falls — a giant 
bois d'arc some 15 feet around — there 
are parts of Oklahoma that prompt re- 
flection and even speculation. 

Some other off-the-main-road items to 
take a look at: the statue of Chief Bacon 
Rind and Colonel E. Walters in what's 
left of downtown Skedee; the national 
champion blackjack oak, three miles 
west of the junction of State Highway 1 1 
near Wakita; and the Garland Cemetery, 
four miles east of Tom in McCurtain 
County, with graves that date back to 
the 1830s. 


BUILDINGS, FAMOUS AND NOT 

From Ada to Gkemah, Sallisaw to 
Cliche, homes tell a lot about Oklaho- 
ma’s history and the people who contrib- 
uted to her heritage. 

In May, northwest of Woodward, can 
be found styles of homes that withstood 
early days on the treeless plains — a 
house built in 1901 of native rock; one 
built of sod in 1896, now plastered inside 
and our for protection; another con- 
structed of vertically set logs, its cracks 
filled with crushed gypsum -rock mortar. 
A sod house museum near Clco Springs 
shows how many pioneers on the Great 
Plains lived, and near Tahlequah at Park 
Hill is the Murrell Mansion, built in 
1844 by George Murrell, a friend of John 
Ross. One of the few fine antebellum 
homes still standing, it gives a glimpse at 
another side of early Oklahoma life. 

The Price Tower in Bartlesville, de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd W right, is worth 
driving by, but the new community' cen- 
ter designed by Taliesen Associated Ar- 


chitects of the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Foundation is worth a stop, since tours 
are conducted Monday through Saturday 
beginning at 10 a.m. 

Along the way, Oklahoma has borne 
native sons whose homes are open to pay 
tribute to their contributions. 

Near Ada, the birthplace cabin of the 
late governor and L.S. senator Robert S. 
Kerr has been preserved in a small park 
with his grave. In Yale is the home once 
owned and lived in by Jim Thorpe. 

In Oolagah is the birthplace and child- 
hood home of Will Rogers, Oklahoma's 
best- known native son. Pawnee Bill’s 
home includes mementoes from his trav- 
eling Wild West Show of the early 1900s, 
and the Sallisaw log cabin of Sequoyah 
pays homage to the famed creator of 
Cherokee syllabary, the only system of 
written language used by an American 
Indian tribe. 

Whether you're after lazy- day enter- 
tainment, a taste of native talent, cere- 
mony or celebration, you can find it in 
Oklahoma this summer — and for free, SB 
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WHEELS 

By Ed Montgomery 
Photographs by Jim Argo 


Y ou say you’d like to have a 
stagecoach just tike the 
one vour great-great-great 
grandfather drove on the 
Butterfield Overland Mail run in 
1858? Look nice by the patio, 
wouldn’t it? Be a great conversa- 
tion starter. 

Well. John D. Frizzell can 
make one for you, accurate to the 
last spoke and singletree. And 
maybe he will. 

If he takes it on, though, it’ll 
probably be a six-month job, be- 
cause the Frizzell Coach and 
Wheel Works does only custom 
work. Be prepared to pay $50,000 
for vour new piece of wheeled history, though you 
might get by for $30,000. 

And if you drop by Frizzell’s office at the State 
Fairgrounds in Oklahoma City these days, you may find 
him preoccupied with a project involving restoring 
streetcar service, both horsedrawn and motorized, to the 
streets of Guthrie. 

ITie horsedrawn cars went out of business in Guthrie, 
the capita) of Oklahoma Territory and first capital of the 


state, in 1905, when the electric 
trolleys came in. The last electric 
trolley went to the car barn for the 
last time in the 1930s, although 
the inte turban to Oklahoma City 
kept running until 1946. 

This limited comeback of tum- 
of-the-century transportation will 
also include horsedrawn carriage 
rides throughout the Guthrie area. 
Ir ties in with growing tourist traf- 
fic, which can be expected to ac- 
celerate as we move toward April 
22, 1989, the 100th anniversary of 
the first Oklahoma land opening, 
The vehicles that roll out of a 
new* car bam north of the Guthrie 
railroad depot will be as authentic as possible under the 
circumstances. The overhead lines that used to provide 
electric power are long gone. There are still streetcar 
tracks in Guthrie, all right, but they are covered by 
layers of asphalt. Kids won’t he able to get pennies 
flattened and rim-fire cartridges exploded by the street- 
cars as they used to. The trolleys you ride in Guthrie 
will roll on pneumatic tires, and the motorized versions 
will be diesel-powered. 



John Frizzf/fs business is to make wheeled vehicles, from 
water wagons (above) to stagecoaches (right). 
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Electric streetcars were the latest thing when John D. 
Frizzell Sr., founder of the Frizzell firm, was born in 
Oklahoma City in 1906. 'That was a year before state- 
hood, four years before the capital was moved to Okla- 
homa City and three years after the first electric 
streetcars appeared in the state. 

The automobile age had dawned, but your average 
auto still looked a lot tike the surrey with the fringe on 
top. The elder Frizzell, though lie lived until a few 
years ago, never would drive one of those gas buggies. 

He was in the real estate and oil business, but he 
started collecting and restoring old stagecoaches and 
other horse-drawn vehicles in the years when the inter- 
nal combustion engine w'as phasing out the original 
horsepower locomotion. 

The collecting began, as his wife, Mildred, remem- 
bers it, on their honeymoon to Yellowstone, in the 
depths of the Depression. “We had $250,” she recalls, 
“and we ended up spending it on a beautiful horse we 
found high up in the Colorado mountains. Then, of 
course, we had to get something for it to pull.” 

On their travels, they would stop in towns and ask if 
anyone had an old horse-drawn vehicle for sale. Their 
questions uncovered buggies, broughams, landaus, sta- 
gecoachs, surreys.... Frizzell would drive a favorite car- 
riage in parades and transport distinguished visitors 
from the depot to the old Stockyards Coliseum, where 
the annual charity horse show was held. 

“All of a sudden,” the founder’s son says, “it evolved 
into a little business.” His father bought a wagon- wheel 
factors 1 and moved it from Greenville, Tennessee, to 
Oklahoma City. The new business was born near the 


Above. Clyde Britton fid wooden wheels to tt custom-made axle. Right. Denny 
Frizzell makes the final cuts on the spokes of a wagon wheel with precision, so 
that the wheel mil he true , The Frizzell Coach & W heel Works is a three- 
generation operation . with John and his son, Denny, involved in the business end 
of coachmaking — and Johns mother, Mildred , in the research department , 
keeping an extensive library on wheeled vehicles and their history. 



Getting 

There 


Mildred Frizzell. Oklahoma s reigning 
expert on hone-drawn vehicles, says that were 
a lucky state . 41 Oklahoma can boast more 
historic stagecoaches than any of our neigh- 
bors, " she says. “Arkansas doesn't have a 
single one . Sew Mexico has one , in Santa b e. 
Colorado has three. Kansas has one. And 
in all of Texas there are only two, and Tve 
heard that one of those is leaving the state . " 

Mrs, Frizzell adds that we can thank the 
. M iiler Brothers and Pawnee Bill for this . Long 
after the vehicles had left the road forever, 


the showmen used them in their Wild West 
shims, and the state became a sort of last 
stop for historic coaches. 

Today , you ran see two stagecoaches and 
a stage wagon within the state s boundaries — 
plus two brand-new coaches built by the 
Frizzell Coach and W heel Works. 

First stop for the stagecoach buff might be 
the State Museum of Oklahoma T 2 WO N, Un- 
win in Oklahoma City, which houses a 12- 
passenger Concord coach , last used on a stage 
line fry one " Canrionbalf' Green of Kan- 
sas , in the 1870s , The Miller Brothers later 
bought and used the roach in their shows; 
Zack M iller gave it to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society in 1921 . 

It sat dilapidated in the Wiley Post 
Buildings basement till the early '60s, when it 
was restored to its original buff and ma- 
roon glory . It now 1 stands in the Transporta- 
tion Room on the buildings third floor . 



The State 
Museum of 
Oklahoma's 
stagecoach. 


Museum hours: 9 a arc -5 pan. Monday -Sat- 
urday. (405 j 521-2491. 

A second stagecoach with a colotful his- 
tory is now in the rotunda of the Pawnee Bill 
Museum, on Blue Hawk Peak fust outside 
Pawnee, where the showman 's home also 
stands. This Concord hotel coach , the last 
he ever owned, was built in 1862 , and saw- 
service in the Cheyenne- Arapaho country 
before statehood [ In 1952 , Mildred and John 
Frizzell rescued what was left of the coach , 
which had been left outside after a bam fire 
and had weathered down into the bluestem 
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and Indian broom. Much of the ironwork they 
literally carried away in baskets. Com * 
pletely restored by the Frizzells using much 
original hardware and all new wood* the 
coach took pan in the centennial run along the 
old Butterfield Trail in 1958 . In 1971 , the 
State of Oklahoma bought the coach and took it 
home to the nm museum on Blue Hawk 
Peak . Hours: 9 a .m. -5 pan. Tuesday- Saturday, 
and Sunday IS p.m. (918} 762-2513. 

The third stage, at Woo la roc < Museum 
near Bartlesville , is the famous Gaddis Stage 
Wagon, bought by Frank Phillips in 1928 

Detail: 

Leather rockers 
cradle 
the body. 



from a descendant of John Gaddis, who drove 
the wagon in Montana during the days of 
the gold rush there * 

Box-shaped and plain ; unlike its elegant 
cousins the hotel coaches, the stage wagon was 
really the workhorse of the West. The fancier 
coaches stayed near railroads and on the better 
toads, and it was the wagons that bounced 
across bad roads to cross the Continental Di- 
vide. Woolaroc hours: 10 a.m.-S p.m , 
fiery day except Monday. (918} 336-6747. 

Oklahoma City s National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame and Western Heritage Center displays 
a stagecoach built especially for them by the 
Frizzells — complete with a set of four-in-hand 
harness. But it also has another treasure , 
stored away due to lack of space \ that brings 
Oklahoma 's population of historic stage- 
coaches and wagons to four: a hotel roach 
made by the famous firm of Abbott and 
Downing about 1870. Cow boy Hall of Fame 



hours: 9:30 a. m. -5:30 p m . , seven days a 
week, Admission is charged. (405} 418-2250. 

Visitors to the State Fair of Oklahoma 
each September can also browse through the 
Frizzell Carriage Collection in Carriage 
Hall, not far from the fairgrounds arena. The 
collection holds a new 1 stagecoach built by 
the Frizzells — and 30 other horse-drawn vehi- 
cles from surreys and buggies to a royal 
coach of the House of Hanover A brochure is 
provided for those who don't know a 
brougham from a landau. Dates for the fair 
this year: September 21-30, 
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old state fairgrounds southeast of NE 10th Street and 
Eastern Avenue, where Douglass High School now sits. 
It moved to the new fairgrounds in 1970. 

For a while the company was thought to be the only 
one in the country. There arc several now, but Frizzell 
believes theirs is the only one that can start with an idea 
and take it all the way to the finished product. Most of 
the others buy parts and assemble them and are not 
involved in designing. 

The business has become a three-generation opera- 
tion. Frizzell’s mother, senior partner in the firm, is the 
research expert and maintains an 
extensive library dealing with 
subjects relating to horse-drawn 
vehicles and their history. His 
son, Denny, has the exacting 
duty of handling the wheel and 
wood work. 

It is not unusual to spend half 
a day looking through wood at a 
wholesale lumberyard for just ex- 
actly the grain a particular job 
calls for, John Frizzell says. Friz- 
zell Coach and Wheel uses the 
same woods the old wagon and 
coach makers used: northern 
hardwoods mostly, ash, oak and 
hickory. 

“We buy the best that can be found today,” Frizzell 
says. He adds that it keeps getting harder to find first- 
rate w'ood. 

Frizzell has been all over the world learning more 
about his craft. His eyes light up when he recalls the 
trip he made about five years ago to Italy to study one of 
the oldest wheeled vehicles in existence. 

He had taken the job of duplicating a chariot in the 
Egyptian section of a museum in Florence. 'The chariot 
was built about 2,000 years before the birth of Christ 
and only about 1,000 years after the invention of the 
wheel. “The most interesting thing I’ve ever done in 
my life,” Frizzell says. 

The lightweight chariot was designed to speed sol- 
diers to where they needed to be in time to w'in battles. 
Frizzell still shakes his head in wonder at the delicate 
strength built into it by some long-forgotten engineer. 
He speaks no Italian, and the museum craftsmen spoke 
no English, but they got along fine. His duplicate 
chariot is on display at the Kentucky Horse Park. 

Other vehicles built or restored by the Frizzells can 
be seen in Colonial Williamsburg and in National Park 
Service installations, theme parks and some of the bet- 
ter private collections. 

Frizzell’s office sits in a corner of Carriage Hall on the 
state fairgrounds, at the comer of Kiamichi Place and 


Stagecoach Street. The building also houses the Frizzell 
Carriage Collection, more than 30 antique vehicles that 
the Frizzells gathered over the years. 

The museum w as sold to the State Fair of Oklahoma 
some years ago by the Frizzells, along with the wheel 
works that adjoin it. Frizzell maintains the properties 
and rents space. 

The firm is best known nationally for its stage- 
coaches. Frizzell estimates it has built about 30 stage- 
coaches over the years out of a total of 50 to 75 vehicles. 
An estimate of $30,000 to $50,000 is as close as he can 
come to the cost of building one. 

“It depends on how you want 
it done,” he says. “Some people 
want special things done to 
them.” 

I Tie people who buy things 
like that at prices like that, Friz- 
zell says, have just one thing in 
common: “They’re the most fan- 
tastic people in the world.” They 
range from the heads of corpora- 
tions to people w ho have to fig- 
ure things out carefully and then 
arrange to pay for their purchase 
by the month. 

“But they always do pay,” 
Frizzell says. 

Between stagecoaches, which Frizzell admits don’t 
get ordered all that often, the company builds streetcars 
and parade wagons, does restoration work and even 
makes parts for vintage automobiles. The Guthrie oper- 
ation, his latest venture, is starting on a small scale, but 
Frizzell hopes that it will grow. 

The grow th of the company has always been steady, 
rather than spectacular. Today, Frizzell says, the car- 
riage and wheel part of the operation has a nucleus of 
five workers, although it may employ as many as 20 in 
busy periods. 

The carriage maker is obviously wrapped up in his 
work and admits it would be his hobby if it were not his 
business. “I love it,’’ he says. “But if I ’d got in the busi- 
ness to make a lot of money. I’d have been surprised.” 

It’s not the kind of thing you could run w ith assembly 
lines and robots. “You take a look at a stagecoach, for 
instance,” he says. “It’s like a boat. There’s not a 
straight piece of wood in it. You can’t hurry work like 
that.... Everything is custom and slow. In our business 
they are almost synonymous.” 

Sounds like a voice from the past, doesn’t it? And 
listen to this line from a brochure about the horsedrawn 
streetcars, with their top speeds of four and a half miles 
an hour: “This is slow enough to see the world glide 
by at a delightful pace.” S3 



Denny Frizz?// fits /rather webbing in the bed of a chariot. The 
company's made everything from chuchwagotis to streetcars . but 
John Frizzell remembers one project with special fondness: trav- 
eling to Italy to duplicate an F.gyptian chariot in a Florence 
museum. The vehicle was built only f000 years or so after the 
invention of the wheel. 


Ed Montgomery, long-time Capitol reporter for the Daily Oklahoman, now writes a syndicated newspaper column on the 
Oklahoma political scene. Jim Argo is featured in this issues Oklahoma Portfolio , p. 34. 



Joe Miller and His Gentle Giants 

By Kate Jones 
Photographs by Jim Argo 





Joe Miller mid his Belgians* Hack mid Howanl. work with John Frizzell in If.D.Y. (for horse- drawn 
vehicles / Rentals. Frizzed provides the vehicles. Milter the horsemanship, it nek and Howard the muscle. 


J oe Miller's always been around 
horses. He was bom and raised bn a 
ranch near Custer City, and for years 
he trained and rode roping horses, and at 
one rime a nationally ranked cutting 
horse* 

But in 1976, joe moved over into a new 
brand of horsemanship. That was the year 
the Bicentennial Wagon Train came 
through Oklahoma on its way to Valley 
Forge— and Joe had a yen to go along. 

ITiat meant putting together a team 
and wagon* "I got a lot of information 
from old-timers on what to do/ 1 Joe says. 
“The first team I used was just a pair of 
roping horses I had, a header and a heeler. 
And they took to it pretty' well. 1 ' 

It was a team of big mules that pulled 
Joe's wagon on the Oklahoma leg of the 
wagon train, and launched him as a driver, 
not just a rider, of horses. 

I'hc wagon train also brought Joe Miller 
and John Frizzell together. “John was 
needing someone to pull one of his wag- 
ons, and someone mentioned my name, 
and that was it/’ joe says, 

I lie two men have collaborated since, 
John Frizzell usually providing the rolling 
stock, Joe Miller the horses and driving 
know-how. And last year they made it 
official by starting a company called 
H.D.V. (for “horse-drawn vehicles”) 
Rentals. (Their address, I\CX Box 82001, 
Oklahoma City, OK 7314H; their phone 
number, [405] 943-8038.) 

IITXV. will pick you up in a carriage 
and drive you around your neighborhood. 
They * 11 re n i a s u rre y , a s c ree tea r, a bu ggy , 
a buck board, a covered wagon, a chuck 
wagon... all with driver, harness and 
horses. They're available for hay rides, car- 
oling parries, parades, shopping-center 
openings, birthday parties, weddings and 
overnigh t ca m p-ou ts . 

Joe drove then -Governor David Boren 
and Oklahoma City mayor Patience Fat- 
ting at the opening of 1-40. 1 le’s also 
driven VIPs right into the Great flail of 
the Skirvin Plaza Hotel — in a stagecoach 
drawn by Thoroughbreds. 

What driving Joe can't handle, he 
passes along to friends, often people he’s 
sold teams to, “But they're all skilled 
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horsemen, ” he says, and when he says it, “horsemen” 
capital h . 

When he's not off driving in a parade or guiding a streetcar 
through downtown Oklahoma City or Guthrie, Joe’s selling 
teams or traveling to sales looking for likely teams to buy. (He 
works this in around a job as code-enforcement officer for Okla- 
homa City.) 

Often his horse-hunting trips take him to Topeka or Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, or Jamesport, Missouri — Amish country * It's there 
he can find the big horses, the Belgians and Percherons that 
please Oklahoma crowds wherever he takes them. 

He always keeps a smaller team. Quarter Horses or Quarter 
Horse crosses, to pull buggies and surreys — but you can tell it's 
the big horses he’s drawn to. 

His current draft team are purebred Belgians, Huck and How- 
ard by name, bought early this year from an Amish man at 
Hutchinson. Four-year-old half brothers, the sorrel geldings give 
new weight to the term matched pair. Not only are they alike to 
the wide blazes down their faces, but — and joe will produce a 
weigh bill from Hodges Truck to prove it — they each tip the 
scales at exactly 1,840 pounds. Iliac tonnage is spread over 
frames some 17 hands (68 inches) high. 

The big horses are big hits, “1 can pull up next to the fanciest 
Cadillac in the world," Joe says, “and 1 can guarantee you 95 
percent of the people will he over looking at my horses,” In fact, 
at last year's State Fair, where he entered seven draft classes and 
won two firsts and five seconds, he also sold two teams. His 
secret? “I buy young horses, feed them up and train them— all 
the time using them in my business.” 

Step 1 is getting them used to traffic and crowds. He tethers 
them in a field by his home, which fronts on 1-240. That not only 
acclimates the horses, it shows them off, too. “People will be 
going by and sec the horses, or one of the wagons, and make a 
U-tum to come back and ask about them. We get a lot of 
business that way," lie says. 

Given the people that swarm them wherever they go, it's 
lucky Huck and Howard, and other draft horses Joe handles, are 
as amiable as they are big. “They call them ‘gentle giants,"’ Joe 


says, “and that's the truth. Most are real quiet. Oh, you may 
have one that gets waspv, but it's rare.,.. 

“It seems like every parade I'm in, I've got a wagon full of 
kids," he adds. And what's the one question they ail ask? Joe 
grins: “'Can I drive?* they all say.” 

He lets them. “It's not that different from riding a horse; most 
kids can learn in a few minutes,'' he says. 

Joe's favorite passengers are older people, though. For them, a 
ride in a wagon or buggy is a ride back through their own pasts, 
“They'll be thrilled to ride again,” Joe says, “They'll tell you 
how their daddy had a team of big horses or how they used to 
ride a wagon into town on Saturdays.... TTiose women will say 
how they used to see John Henry Brown, and he'd come to get 
them in a buggy. It'll like to tickle you to death,” 

(His own mother, at 86, rides with him whenever he's in the 
Custer City area. And it was four ladies, ranging in age from 60 to 
74, who drove his mules all the way to the state line on the 
Bicentennial Wagon Train, when Joe came down with the flu.) 

Whether they grew up wirh teams or are just learning, more 
and more Oklahomans seem to be taking up the long reins, Joe 
reports that in 1978, the first year of the annual Land Run Ride 
from Sulphur to Norman, only nine wagons went along. Ill is 
year, there were around 60. 

Bur if you're thinking about joining up, he prepared for a hefty 
investment, Joe figures that a team will run from $3,500 up to 
$5,000 or so for a well- trained beautifully matched pair like Huck 
and Howard, Add on at least $l f 500 for harness (several times 
that for fancy show harness), $5, (XX) and up for a wagon, ... And 
that doesn’t count a stock trailer and pickup. 

joe's got a philosophy about this, though: “I’ve sold a team to 
a man who sold his tractor to buy them. He only has 40 acres, 
and only five of that's farmland. With the team, he can farm his 
land and go to parades,... For the same money he had in his 
tractor, be has a family entertainment. 

“You'll never make a nickel out of a sports car. You can cake a 
’32 Ford and spend money on it from now on, and you'll never 
make a nickel, either. You can take a team of horses and a wagon 
and make a little money along. And have some fun, too.” IS 
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OKLAHOMA PORTFOLIO 


JIM ARGO 

Jim Argo was raised in Amarillo and got his start in photo- 
journalism at Texas Tech. From Lubbock he moved to the Amarillo 
Globe News , but , as he puts it , “Things weren V all that neat in 
the Texas Panhandle , so I turned out the lights and left for Oklahoma. ” 

He's been here ever since, a photojoumalist with the Oklahoma Publishing 
Co. for 20 years now. “They say once a Texan always a Texan ," he says, “but 
you can adopt a home state. Vve adopted Oklahoma, or maybe it's adopted me. " 

He's co-authored two books on his adopted state. He's also shot for Time , Newsweek , 

Sports Illustrated , USA Today . . . and has entered millions of Oklahoma homes courtesy 
of his photographs on Southwestern Bell's phone book covers. 

A recent coup is a cover photograph for the New York Times Magazine — of Edmond's memorial 
service for Americans killed in Lebanon and Grenada. He's been asked why he doesn 't laminate 
that and hang it on his wall. He just grins: “That's over. And what Pm always the most excited 
about is what I'll be doing next. " One plan he's excited about now concerns continuing the work of 
the Farm Service photographers who chronicled Depression-era America. “They did a tremendous job, " 
he says. “But no matter where those photographs were shot, when people see them, they think of Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma's not like that any more, and maybe it's some of my obligation in life to show that — / hope all of 
my photographs reflect that Oklahomans are proud of being Oklahomans. ” 





LEFT Jim Reynolds official Diamond 
Jubilee hot-air balloon touches down 
near Bartlesville 


ABOVE Autumn trees and sky are 
mirrored in the still waters of 
Broken Bow Reservoir 
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ABOVE A wheat shoveller at work on 
Leroy Benda's harvest crew, near Enid 


RIGHT Crowds orcund a table full of free 
watermelon, at Rush Springs' 
Watermelon Festival. 
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ABOVE Sidelines fever of the opening 
game for the Sooners of Oklahoma 
University. Owen Field. Norman. 


RIGHT A quiet moment for Barbara 
Neely and her son Brad, ot Edmond's 
memorial service for US soldiers killed in 
Grenada and Lebanon 
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“1 



They're up there in the mountains; 

They live out on the land. 

They'll meet you in the general store and want to shake your 
hand. 

Back in Oklahoma, they're not hard to find. 

Friendly country people, just like my mama's kind. 

“ Mama’s Kind" 


O 

5 



riendly? 1 'magine. Their 
heads nod not only in time to 
the music, but in warm 
“Howdy” to ail who pass by. 
They sit visiting and listen- 
ing in lawn chairs that blanket the 
ground in front of the stage in a crazy- 
€|uilt pattern of bright colors. Each chair 
has a name emblazoned across the back 
in black letters visible from several rows 
off. The names aren’t a signal of posses- 
sion, either; they're a means of introduc- 


tion, like the too led- leather name belts, 
also here in abundance. These folks 


don't ever meet a stranger. 

Country people? You bet, in both the 
large and small sense of that word. 
They're Americans and proud of it. De- 
cals of Old Glory decorate their motor 
homes, and red, white and blue festival 
announcement sheets outnumber those 
in any other color combination by two to 
one. Most are also rural people. Even 
those who arrive in well-kept town ears 
rather than in pickups conform to the 
spirit of country' living if not the letter. 
They all believe in and live by the basic 
values their music sings of: hospitality 


and generosity; love of friends, of coun- 
try, of family and of God. 

To cut out the fiddlin' around, they're 
blucgrass fans, and they gather to the 
tune of 20,(X)() or so for five full days of 
good rimes and better music beginning 
the first Wednesday of every August in 
Hugo. They gather for Grant's Bluegtass 
and Old Time Music Festival, which 
will celebrate its 16th year of existence in 
1984. They gather at Salt Creek Park, 
the old homcplacc of Bill Grant's daddy, 
his daddy before him and his daddy be- 
fore him, the last (or first) of whom 


hi from of the stage, the audience is one htg extended family made up of many nuclear families. Bluegmss promoter Cherokee Scott, who travels coast to coast 10 months of 
the year, says, ‘V don't much like the word festival. Sounds too much like a rack concert , / call 'em reunions , blucgrass reunions.” 
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Planned performances take place onstage; impromptu 
sessions break out backstage, beside travel trailers and 
under the shade trees in Salt Creek Park. 


moved on to ic in 1881, And let me tell 
you, it's a glorious gathering, indeed. 

Daddy sang bass; 

Mama sang tenor; 

Me and little brother m ould join right 
in there. 

In the sky. Lord, in the sky. 

It’s only right that the festival should 
take place on land that one family has 
lived on and worked for over HKl years, 
because bluegrass is music of the land 
and of the family. Behind the festival 
and living on the land now are Bill and 
Juarez Grant, who dedicate it each year 
to Ray and Edna Grant, Bill’s parents. 
The present Grams put it together and 
pull it off with the help of their four 
children* Generations come and genera- 
tions go, but the music lives on forever. 

Backstage, Juarez explains apologeti- 
cally that they’ve had to start having 
their October flyers announcing the 
event professionally printed since their 
mailing list now exceeds 7,000* Ho%v- 
ever, she says with rightful pride, T 
hand address each and every envelope to 
keep it as personal as 1 can.” That she’ll 
succeed becomes clear as she continues 
to talk between asides to various of her 
nine grandchildren ("Sugar, Grandmas r 
busy mm, Vtt take you to the bathroom in 
just a minute”) and conversations with 
departing performers (“Where do I get 
paid?" *Tve got it right here in my purse , 
somewhere . Is that tight f You better fount 
it T “Me and Bill didn’t ever settle on no 
set amount. 1 don't need to count it*”) 
Bill, who also emcees and performs, 
spends the greater part of each year 
booking acts and coordinating schedules. 
The kids man the gates, where Juarez 
can be found, too, when she's not wan- 
dering around the park making sure each 
of her guests is doing OK. 

On stage, groups with names like 
“The Osborne Brothers," “The McLain 
Family” and “The Lewis Family" blend 
their genetically similar voices in har- 
mony so smooth you could slide down it. 


And, brother, when they say family, they 
mean family* Those daddies, mamas, sis- 
ters, wives and double cousins not 
pickin’ the mandoline are peddlin' al- 
bums and handing out family newslet- 
ters complete with mamas recipe for 
corn pudding. Album sales are good, 
though at least half of the fans come 
armed with cassette recorders to capture 
the music on their own. The quality of 
the do-it-yourself tapes isn’t real high, of 
course, but that doesn't matter much. 


The tape, as Estdle Daniel of Coleman, 
Oklahoma* makes clear, is only a me- 
chanical jog to the memory; the real 
high-quality recording goes home in the 
heart. 

Estelle, describing herself as Tike a 
child with excitement" before each festi- 
val and using her hands to mark off truly 
impressive dimensions, explains, *Tve 
got a box so-by-so big, full of tapes from 
all the festivals we've gone to. All winter 
I relive the festivals we’ve attended all 
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summer/ 1 That's a lot of reliving, since 
she and her husband have religiously 
taken their motor home around the cir- 
cuit since 1977, “I had to be dragged to 
my first festival,” she confesses with a 
shamed grin, “I told him I'd go to keep 
up the trailer and to cook. After dinner 
the first day hearing the music from the 
trailer, 1 told him "From now on we eat 
sandwiches/ ” This music gets in your 
heart faster n a minnow can swim a dip- 
per, and it stays there. 


In front of the stage, the audience is 
one big extended family composed of 
many nuclear families. Cherokee Scott, a 
colorful bluegrass promoter who spreads 
the good news from coast to coast 10 
months out of each year along with his 
wife, Miz Ida, says: “I don't much like 
the w ord festival. Sounds too much like a 
rock concert, 1 call 'em reunions, hlue- 
grass reunions." He's right. The festivals 
arc family reunions, gatherings of 
kin(dred spirits) who have known each 


it's hot in Hugo in August, and us one listener says , 
*7r don't do to stir around too much . " The only thing 
that moves is the spirit — of people like Klatmchx 
Country booster Hooger Ray (above* center). 


other for years, even if they’ve just met. 
You should have heard the whole darn 
family cheer when, at the 1 983 reunion. 
Bill announced from the stage: “Harold 
Wagner, call home. You’re about to be- 
come a father immediately.” 

Did you ever wonder about the 
riddle , 

What kind of spirit lives in the 
fiddled 

Is that of Satan right there a- 
waitin'? 

Or are you tuned with the Angel 
band ? 

Answer to the riddle? A little bit of 
both. It’s the human spirit that lives in 
the bluegrass fiddle. From white light- 
nin' and romantic love that destroys to 
the white light of jesus and sacred love 
that saves, bluegrass plays on all the hu- 
man experience; for all its seeming sim- 
plicity, it’s an artful musical expression 
of life’s complexities. 

Dictionaries explain that bluegrass has 
two meanings. First, it's the name of a 
grass indigenous to the region of Ken- 
tucky from which came the father of 
bluegrass, the man w hose choice of a 
name for his band in the '50s gave the 
word its second meaning: Bill Monroe 
and the Blue (bass Boys shaped a body 
of music that is uniquely American, Ac- 
cording to Mr. Webster, bluegrass is 
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“country music played at a rapid tempo 
on unamplified stringed instruments (as 
banjo, guitars, and fiddles) and usually 
characterized by free improvisation.” 
Music encyclopedias flesh out this bare- 
bones information a bit. They say that 
bluegrass finds its roots in Appalachian 
string band music, shape note singing, 
black solo and chorus pattern songs and 
line out singing, and that it has been 
influenced by jazz, ragtime and the 
blues. 

The definitions and explanations 
don't begin to pin down the spirit of 
bluegrass, however. Book learnin’, as the 
old idea goes, can’t hold a light to experi- 
ence, and the real experience is to attend 
a festival/ reunion with other members of 
the Bluegrass family. 

If you are looking for a place you can 
love , 

Smoky Mountains, Cherokee. 

The closest place to heaven that 1 know 
<»/ 

Smoky Mountains Tennessee . 

'Smoky 1 Mountain Smoke' 

I beg to differ. At least during the 
Grants' festival, Salt Creek Park, nearer 
the Kiamichi Mountains than the Smo- 
kies, is as close to heaven as a body can 
get while still living. You don’t need to 
follow the instructions of one bluegrass 
song and use your Bible as a roadmap to 
reach it, either, just follow' the directions 
painted on the red car and pickup hoods 
that act as road signs, and they’ll lead 
you directly to the park gates. Those 
gates are wooden rather than pearly, but 
they mark the entrance to a musical para- 
dise where the aroma of frying okra re- 
places that of frankincense and myrrh, 
and the sound of the banjo and guitar 
replaces that of harps. 

Salt Creek Park even has its own 
guardian angel, Booger Ray. A bearded 
native son who loves Kiamichi Country, 
Booger Ray took center stage long 
enough to caution us about not litterin' 
up the place. “You throw r a pop can or a 
gum wrapper on the ground,” he 
preached, “and Bill's got to pick that 
up.” 

The stage from w f hich Booger Ray is- 



If you want to get in on every lick of the 
Grants' / 6th annual bluegrass reunion , plan 
to spent/ August I -August 5 , 1984, at Salt 
Creek Park , a mile ami a half east of Hugo on 
U.S. 70 , then J A mile north. (Can't miss 
the turnoff— just follow the homemade signs 
that line roads for miles around l J 

This year , each day's admission is $8; 
children under 12 get in free if they're with their 
parents . The 'festival specie? f* is $20 for 
all five days. Camping is free, and space is just 
about unlimited ; electrical hookups are $ 5 
a nighr. This year , perhaps in deference to 
August in Hugo , showers in the park's 
restrooms, which used to cost 50 cents , are also 
free of charge. 

The musical lineup lists 20 groups , in- 
cluding The Osborne Brothers, from Nashville; 
The Lems Family , from Uncolnton . Geor- 
gia; Raymond Fairchild and the Crowe Broth- 
ers , from Maggie , North Carolina; Joe Val 
and New Fng/and Bluegrass; Lonzo and Os- 
car; The Boys from Indiana; The Tennessee 
Gentlemen; 'The Goins Brothers; and Berime, 
Crary and Hickman — who, according to 
Juarez Grant , need no other introduction to 
people who know bluegrass, or country and 
Western, for that matter , 

For more information, write BUI and 
Juarez at Rt> 2, Hugo ; OK 74743 , or call 
(405) 326-5598 or (405) 326-6504. 


sued the 11th Commandment, “'Thou 
Shalt Not Litter,” is at the heart of the 
park. The front of this w r eathered wood 
structure, where the planned pickin’ and 
singin’ takes place, looks just like a 
roomy front porch; the back, where im- 
promptu playing and general visiting go 
on, resembles, well, a roomy back porch. 
On the ceiling of the front porch and on 
the walls of the rooms between it and 
the back porch is row after row of cream 
and purple egg fiats doing duty as 
acoustical tiles. Don't laugh. Like the 
car hood signs, they work just fine, 
thank you. And don’t let these thrifty 
and practical measures fool you, either; 


the sound system is superb. The G rants, 
by choice, aren't slick; they are, how- 
ever, professional, and they apply their 
professionalism to what really matters: 
providing the audience with good music. 
Members of that wel l- provided -for 
group are as calm and relaxed as if they 
were sittin' in their own back yards; no 
rock concert frenzy, no dancing in the 
aisles here, even during the blood-stir- 
ring excitement of the fast and furious 
breakdown tunes. “It don't do,'' as I 
heard one of my neighbors assert, “to stir 
around too much,” Hugo is hot in Au- 
gust, “as hot as two old maids at a kiss- 
ing party,” according to one performer. 
The Grants have left carefully placed 
shade trees dotted throughout the audi- 
ence area, but since they had to clear the 
sight lines to the stage there isn't quite 
enough shade to go around. Given this, 
about the only motions visible are those 
of feet tapping to the music, lips mouth- 
ing the loved and familiar lyrics and 
hand-held fans (from paper plates to the 
real things advertising churches, feed 
stores and bluegrass) lazily drifting back 
and forth during the slow ballads and 
mortally flying during the fast tunes. 

Like the audience, the performers shy 
aw'av from unnecessary body movement. 
While the heat and the need to keep the 
unamplified instruments in front of the 
microphones are two practical reasons for 
this, a more important one seems to be 
the concentration of physical exertion in 
the fingers. It's the music that gets and 
generates the energy. Nothin' much 
moves but the spirit, but that moves 
through those dancing digits with a force 
that could move a mountain. 

My advice, however, is that you don’t 
wait for this mountain to come to you. 
Instead, take yourself over to the Grants’ 
come the first week of August and expe- 
rience bluegrass the w r ay it ought to be 
experienced. The Grants arc heavenly 
hosts, and they’d love for you to drop in, 
put your feet up and sit a spell with them 
and their ever-growing family. 3D 


Kathryn Jenson was bom in Henryetta, 
raised in California — and swears she's bark 
in Oklahoma to stay. 
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Storytelling ’84 * Oklahoma City 

'fall talcs, exciting stories, concert mu- 
sic and fireworks add up to a mixed-media 
4th of July at the Oklahoma Theatre Cen- 
ter, in downtown Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma storytellers like Richard 
“Unde Dik” McGuinn, Linda Levy, Tyrone 
Wilkerson, Lynn Moronev and Roger and 
Marie Harris will tell tales of Oklahoma boom 
towns, oil Helds, early settlers and politi- 
cians, as well as fairy tales and family folk- 
lore. Well-known regional and national 
storytellers will also add their voices. 

Afternoon and evening sessions, both 
indoors and out, will be held at three stage 
areas. Children under 9 will be admitted 
to two of the areas; the third is reserved for 
those 9 and older. 

'Hie day’s entertainment includes a “li- 
ar’s contest,” during which contestants will 
be given three minutes to tell their great- 
est lie. 'Hie day will conclude with a band 
concert of American music played against 
a backdrop of fireworks over the Myriad 
Gardens. 

Food and soft drinks will be sold, but 
participants arc encouraged to bring picnic 
dinners and lawn chairs. For more infor- 
mation, call Lynn Moroney (405) 236-1426. 


All Ntte Gospel Sing * Seminole 

It really doesn’t matter whether you 
prefer good old-fashioned hand-clappin’, 
foot-stompin’ gospel music or a more con- 
temporary sound, you'll find them both, and 
everything in between, at the AM Nite 
Gospel Sing in Seminole, August 17 and 18. 

Originally sponsored by the Seminole 
Jaycces, the All Nice Gospel Sing is still run 
by the same people who began it 14 years 
ago, with one difference — the group is now 
the Seminole All Nirc Gospel Sing Associ- 
ation, a non-denominational, non-profit 
organization. 

More than 5,000 people attend the 
event, many travelling from as far away as 
California. This year’s sing will feature 
several of the nation’s top gospel singers, 
including “'Hie Hinsons,” Henderson- 
ville, Tennessee; “The Hopper Brothers and 
Connie,” Madison, North Carolina; "The 
King’s Men," Nashville, Tennessee; and 
“ r Hie King’s Boys,” a new group from 
Nashville. Also featured will be “Homeward 
Bound,” from Duncan, and “The Shi- 
I lohs , " o f Wi I bu rton . ' Hie re ’ U a Iso be a n a m a - 


teur talent contest for groups and soloists. 

'Hie all-night singing will begin both 
Friday and Saturday at 6:30 p.m. in the Sem- 
inole Municipal Park, on State Highway 
99 across from the Seminole Shopping Cen- 
ter. Admission is $5 for adults, $2 for ages 
6-12. Advance tickets are $4 for adults and $2 
for ages 6-12, and may be purchased from 
Seminole All Nite Gospel Sing, P.O. Box 
488, Seminole, OK 74868. For more infor- 
mation, call Bobby Walker at (405) 382-6730. 


Comanche Homecoming * Walters 

It began as a homecoming celebration 
to honor returned warriors, and has evolved 
over the years into an event that attracts 
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several thousand visitors from all walks of 
life. 

It’s the annual Comanche Homecom- 
ing Pow Wow, scheduled for July 20, 21 and 
22 in Sultan Park, one mile north of Wal- 
ters, in Cotton County. 

'Hie event, which drew approximately 
10,000 people last year, will feature tradi- 
tional Indian dancing each night. Adults 
and children will compete for prizes in the 
categories of fancy war dancing, traditional 
straight dancing, buckskin dancing, cloth 
dancing and northern shawl dancing. 
Dancers w ill also perform many of the tradi- 
tional social dances. Morning and after- 
noon events include an arts and crafts show, a 
golf tournament and a softball 
tournament. 


Campsites are available in the park. For 
more information, contact Raymond Nauni 
Jr., (405) 357-8359, or Marty Obcrly, (405) 
355-8541. 


All Mule Rodeo * Bristow 

If you’re looking for horses in this ro- 
deo, forget it — they’ve all been replaced by 
mules and all the surprises that go along 
with those traditionally stubborn animals. 

Sponsored by the Bristow Round-Up 
Club, the All Mule Rodeo will be Aug. 31- 
Sept. 1 in the Bristow r Arena, next door to 
the Bristow Community Fairgrounds. 'Hie 
long-eared stock for the rodeo, which is 
held in conjunction with the Bristow Com- 
munity Fair, is provided by B-Bar Rodeo 
Company of Kingfisher. 

Mules will replace horses in all the tra- 
ditional rodeo events, including band racing 
and bronc riding. Other events will be calf 
roping, team roping and bull riding. 

However, the All Mule Rodeo will also 
feature a few special events, including a 
“bloomer race,” “hurdles” and a “wild 
mule race.” (A bloomer race involves a mule, 
a race — and two riders in baggy pants.) 

The best description Carole Morris, secretary 
of the round-up dub, could give for these 
events was “hysterical.” 

To find the Bristow Arena, rake Main 
Street to 7th Street and turn west. 

For those of you who would rather stay 
loyal to the horse, there’s also Bristow’s 27th 
Annual Western Heritage Days, August 
15-18. 'Hie celebration will be kicked off 
with a Pony Fixpress ride from Bristow to 
Sapulpa on August 15. An IRA-sanctioned 
rodeo runs August 16-18 in the Bristow 
Arena, and a parade will fill the streets on the 
afternoon of August 18, 

For more information about either 
event, call Carole Morris at (918) 367-253 L 

By Terri Darrow 


Next issue: 'Fake a trip down Route 66. 
From Quapaw to Texoia, see Oklahoma’s 
Will Rogers Highway the way it was — and 
the way it is. Meet an Oklahoma farmer 
whose biggest cash crop lives underwater, 
and a man who’s caught up in the romance of 
old carousels. Learn about sod houses, a 
historic family ranch near Muskogee and 
about something new at Quartz Moun- 
tain — an autumn arts institute (for adults 
only). All in the Septcmber-October issue 
of Oklahoma TODAY. 
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ART EXHIBITS 


JULY 


AUG . 


MS 

L -29 


1 29 
1-29 


1-31 


t-Aug. 17 
6-31 


7-8 


8-ScpL 15 


2-Sept. 26 


5-19 

10- II 
18-Ocl 34 
31 -Sept, 3 


41 Nature's Forms/N attire's Forces: Art of 

Alexandre Hogue," Philbrook Art Center. Tulsa 
“A Sense of Place: Photographs by Goodwin 
Harding and Bernard Plossu," Okla. Museum of 
Art, Okla, City 

“Marjorie Stridor: Ten Years, 1970-1980," Lower 
Gallery, Museum of Arc, Oil, Norman 
“Linda Lochmillcr: Three Dresses fur the Judges 
of Emotion*" Museum of Art, OH, Norman 
Oklahoma Wild flower China Exhibit, Governor's 
Mansion, Okla. City 

“Folk Architecture of the Southern Plains." 

Historical Society, Okla. City 

The Art ofT, Holmes Shook of Wichita Falls, 

Cherokee Strip Museum, Perry 

Antique Show and Open House, 100 rh Meridian 

Museum, Erick 

National Academy of Western Art Exhibition, 

Cowboy Hall of Fame, Okla. City 

"Spiro Mounds: Prehistoric Gateway, Present-day 
Enigma/' Public Library. McAl ester 
National Cherokee Artist Show. Cherokee 
Heritage Center Museum, Tahlequah 
Special Masters Show, Bear Gallery on Monkey 
Island. Afton 

"Auspicious Spirits: Korean Painting and Folk 
Art," Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa 
2 1 st Annual Brush and Palette Club Art Show and 
Sale, Village Barn, Grove 




DRAMA 


10, 15, 17, 22 
12 14, 19 21, 26-28 
19-21 

20- Aug. 5 
24- Aug, 4 


AUG 3-4,10-11,17- 18 
3-4 
6-11 

7-18 

10-12 
16-$ept. 23 


Kirkpatrick Auditorium, OCC. Okla. City 
"Li’l Abner," Town and Gown Theatre, Stillwater 
“Sweet Charity,” Gaslight Theatre, Enid 
“Brigadaon,” Cleveland Community Theatre. 
Cleveland 

"Annie," Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa 

“Anything Goes," Lyric Theatre, Kirkpatrick 

Auditorium. OCU, Okla. City 

"God's Favorite," Community Center. Bartlesville 
"Runaway House," Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 
"They’re Playing our Song/' Red Carpet 
Community Theatre, Elk City 
"They're Playing our Song,” Kirkpatrick 
Auditorium, OCC. Okla. City 
"God spell/' Performing Arts Center. Tulsa 
"The Owl and the Pussycat," Gaslight Dinner 
Theatre, Tulsa 



MUSIC/DANCE 


JULY 


I American Salute. Mohawk Park. Tulsa 
1, 15, 29 Concerts, Oklahoma City Chamber Players, 
Oklahoma Museum of Art. Okla. Cits' 

16. 29 "Hits from Misses II,” Lyric Theatre, Kirkpatrick 
Auditorium, OCC, Okla. City 
19-21 University of Oklahoma Ballet. Rupcl J. Jones 
Theatre, Norman 


38 All-Night Gospel .Singing, Holden vide 
30-Aug. 4 “Summer Workshop," Western Oklahoma Ballet 
Theatre* Clinton 

AUGUST 1-5 Grant's 16th Annual Rluegrass and Old Time 
Music Festival, Salt Creek Park, Hugo 
4-5 All-Night Sing, Kanawa 
17-18 All Site Gospel Sing, City' Park, Seminole 
24-25 Covent Garden Ensemble, Royal Ballet, Civic 
Center Music Hall, Okla, City 


JULY 1-Aug, 12 
1 -Aug. 18 

l -Aug, 18 

1-Aug. 25 
1-Aug. 31 
6-7 

6-8, 11-15, 18-21 
10-21 


“ Fa mas ticks,” Gaslight Dinner Theatre. Tulsa 
"Trail of 'Fears," Cherokee Heritage Center. 
Tahlequah 

"Will Rogers at Home/’ College HillAVill Rogers 
Memorial Am p h i th ea t re , 0 la re m ore 
"Oklahoma!", Disco very land Amphitheatre, Tulsa 
The Joyce Martel Revue, Brook Theatre, Tulsa 
"Fa not sticks," Studio Theatre, Community 
Center, Bartlesville 

“Fiddler on the Roof," Cameron University’ 
Theatre, Lawton 

“The L nsinkable Molly Brown/’ Lyric Theatre, 




FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


JULY 2-3 Folk Festival and Storytelling, Guthrie 

4 Arts and Crafts Festival, Red Bud Park, Marlow 
4-7 National Huckleberry Festival. Jay 
4-7 Blue Mountain Western Festival, Harts home 
5-15 Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival, Durant 
6-8 Annual Quilt Show, Community Center, Grove 
7, 14, 2L 28 Cherokee Square Arts and Crafts Fair, Tahlequah 
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9-14 

y-14 

12- 14 

13- 15 


14 

14 

19- 21 

20 - 22 
21 

24-28 

28 

AUGUST JJ 
34 
11 
12 
13-18 
16-18 
23-25 
23-28 
25 
29-30 

30- Sept* 3 

31 - Sept* 9 


Heritage Days Carnival. El Reno 

Old Santa Pe Days, Shawnee 

Belle Starr Festival, Wilburton 

"An American Fare," 1 July Jubilation, Mohawk 

Park, Tulsa 

Old Greer County Pioneer Reunion Day and 
Fiddling Contest* Mangum 
Midsummer Night’s Fair, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman 

Peach Festival and Rodeo, Stratford 

9ch Annual Cooksun Hills Jubilee, Cookson 

Brick and Rolling Pin Contest, Stroud 

Western Heritage Week* Atoka 

Watermelon Jubilee. Terral 

Peach Festival. Porter 

Lake Fcst. Downtown, Langley 

Watermelon Festival, Rush Springs 

Big Country Picnic, Expo Square, Tulsa 

Western Heritage Days Celebration, Bristow 

Tulsa County Fair, Expo Square, Tulsa 

McIntosh County Fair. Fairgrounds, Eufaula 

Ottawa Count v Free Pair, Miami 

Sucker Day* Wetumka 

Oklahoma County Fair* Fairgrounds* Ok3a* City 
Great Labor Day Weekend and Raft Race* Sand 
Springs 

Muskogee State Fair, Fairgrounds, Muskogee 



INDIAN EVENTS 


JULY 


4 Pawnee Indian Homecoming and Pow Wow, 
Pawnee 

4-6 Qua paw Pow Wow, Beaver Springs* Qua paw 
13-15 Sac and Fox 2 1st Annual Pow Wow, Sac and Fox 
Reserve, Stroud 

13- 15 Comanche Homecoming Pow Wow, Walters 

14- 15 Tonkawa Tribal Pow Wow, Tonkawa 
19-22 Tulsa Pow Wow, Mohawk Park, Tulsa 
19-22 Otoe-Missouria Encampment, Red Rock 
27-29 34th Annual Pow Wow, Indian Hill, Okla* City 


AUGUST 1042 


1348 

24-26 

30- Sept. 2 

31- Sept. 3 


Kihekah Steh Indian Pow Wow, Will R. Johnson 
Dairy Farm, Ski a took 

American Indian Exposition. Caddo County 

Fairgrounds, Anada rku 

Intertribal Pow Wow, Mohawk Park, Tulsa 

Ottawa Pow Wow, Beaver Springs Indian Park, 

Miami 

Cherokee National Holiday* Tahlcquah 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


JULY 


4-6 22 nd Annual Eagle Roundup Club Rodeo* Cache 

4- 7 Oklahoma IPRA Rodeo, Edmond 

5- 7 2 Oth Annual Eufaula Rodeo, Eufaula 
5-7 Jayeccs Green Country Rodeo* Miami 
5-7 Oklahoma IPRA Rodeo, Harts ho me 

IMS Greater Oklahoma Hunter-Jumper Show, 
Fairgrounds, Okla. Ciry 
12-14 31 st Annual Open Rodeo. Thackcrville 
12-14 IPRA Rodeo. Mangum 


12-14 

12-14 

12-14 

14-15 

18-21 

19-21 

19-22 


21 

21-22 


22 

22-26 


AUGUST 1-4 
2-4 
6-11 

9-11 

10-12 

15- 18 

16- 18 
16-18 
16-18 
1749 
18-19 

23-25 
31 -Sept, 1 
31 -Sept, 2 


26th Annual Roundup Club Rodeo, Wynne wood 

Centennial Celebration and Rodeo* Waynoka 

Oklahoma IPRA Rodeo, Gachc 

Paint Horse Club Show, Fairgrounds, Ok la. Cirv 

PRCA Rodeo, Woodward 

Oklahoma IPRA Rodeo, Stratford 

Internatiomd Round-up Cavalcade, Osage County 

Fairgrounds, Paw husk a 

Paint Horse Sale. Heritage Place. Okla. City 

Arabian Horse Show, Expo Center, Shawnee 

All Trail Show, Meadow lake Park Arena, Enid 

World Championship Paint Horse Show, 

Fairgrounds, Ok la. City 

PRCA Rodeo, Ken Lance Sports Arena, Ada 

IRA Rodeo, Hcavcncr 

American Junior Quarter Horse Assn. World 
Championship Show. Expo Square, Tulsa 
IPRA Rodeo, Sail i saw 

Morgan Horse Show, Expo Center, Shawnee 
Fair and Quarter Horse Show, Mountain View 
Western Heritage Days Rodeo, Pauls Valley 
Rodeo and Old Cowhands Reunion, Freedom 
24th Annual 101 Ranch Rodeo* Ponca Ciry 
Shrine Rodeo, Garfield County Fairgrounds, Enid 
Indian Territory Appaloosa Horse Show, Expo 
Square* Shawnee 

3rd Annual Green Country Rodeo, Bartlesville 
AM Mule Rodeo, Bristow' 

Prison Rodeo, State Penitentiary, McAlester 



s 


PEC i A L EVENTS 


JULY 


AUGUST 


3- 4 Old Set tier's Day Reunion and Independence Day 

Celebration, Snyder 

4 Fireworks and Territorial Gunfighters, 

Fa i rg ro u nd s , G u th ri e 

4 FircworksTEntertainment Show, Municipal 
Stadium. Pryor 

4 Fireman’s Annual Bean Supper* Mustang 
4 Fireworks Display, East and West Banks of the 
Arkansas River, Tulsa 

4 Independence Day Parade, NW 23rd and Classen, 
Ok la. City 

4 Fireworks, Lewis Stadium, Stillwater 
4 “Storytelling ’84,’' Oklahoma Theatre Center, 
Ok la. Ciry r 

4- 7 4th of July Parade and Celebration, Edmond 

5- 8 Veterans Homecoming Celebration, Pawnee 

21 9th Annual Sandeastlc Contest, Model Park, Tulsa 
27-29 Oklahoma Steam and Gas Engine Show, Pawnee 
27-29 Eighth National Woodcarving Show, Woodland 
Hills Mall, Tulsa 

28 97th Annual Birthday Celebration, Ardmore 
4 Classic Antique and Street Car Show. Mangum 
4-5 Oklahoma Grand Prix, Roman Nose State Park, 
Watonga 

10-12 National CR Jamboree, Fairgrounds, Okla. City 
1 1 Catch a Star Party Fun Night, Omniptex and 
Kirkpatrick Planetarium. (Jkla. City 
13 Durant Family Reunion, Durant 
18-19 Great Oklahoma Balloon Race and Air Show* 
Wcsrhcimcr Field, Norman 

25-26 Oklahoma Grand Prix* Arrowhead Resort* Eufaula 
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